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ABSTRACT 


ALEXANDER LEE JUTILA. “AN ABYSS OF ANARCHY, NIHILISM, AND 
DESPAIR”: HISTORICAL REPRESENTATIONS OF ANARCHISTS IN BRITAIN 
(Under the direction of Dr. PETER THORSHEIM) 


Studies on historical representations of anarchists tend to focus on terrorist 
depictions and how they compare to the actual activities of the anarchist movement. 
Using British print media, this thesis explores other political, cultural, and social 
representations of anarchists in an effort to expand the field beyond a strict focus on 
terrorism. In addition, this thesis will also investigate the ways Cesare Lombroso and 


Havelock Ellis shaped discussions of anarchists in the British public sphere. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1904, John Sweeney, a recent retiree from the London Metropolitan Police 
Special Branch, published his memoirs detailing his time in the service. He considered 
himself an “Anarchist-hunter,” explaining that “I have done more work in connection 
with the Anarchists than in connection with criminals of any other type.’”! In the late 19" 
and early 20" centuries, nations across the world viewed the anarchist movement as a 
major threat to their stability. As historian Richard Jensen illustrates, “It is very little 
exaggeration to claim that anarchism was the terrorism of the era between the years 1878 
and 1934. In the public mind, however erroneously, anarchism and anarchist became 
synonymous with terrorism and terrorist.”” Yet, regarding anarchist terrorism, Sweeney 
further explained that in Britain “fewer [anarchists] still have the courage to practise what 
they preach. They are loafers for the most part, who join the Anarchist clubs for the 
purpose of securing shares of the funds disbursed amongst the members.”? The English 
novelist Joseph Conrad echoed Sweeney in his well-known 1907 work, The Secret Agent: 
A Simple Tale. In the story, only one of the anarchist characters is connected to terrorism, 
the rest simply seek and maintain relationships with wealthy women to finance their 
idleness. These narratives of anarchist laziness, among many others, have seemingly 
become lost as both historical and general discussions on anarchism remain narrowly 


focused on terrorism. 





' John Sweeney, At Scotland Yard: Being the Experiences during Twenty-Seven Years' Service of John 
Sweeney (London: London Grant Richards, 1904), 204. 

? Richard Bach Jensen, The Battle Against Anarchist Terrorism: An International History, 1878-1934 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 1. 

3 Sweeney, At Scotland Yard, 207. 


As historian Constance Bantman observes, “one consequence of the 
disproportionate focus on anarchist terrorism has been to compound an earlier ‘image 
problem,’ which historically, participants in the anarchist movement have both cultivated 
and suffered from, and which has resulted in distorted representations of their aims and 
methods.’* Another consequence of the disproportionate focus on anarchist terrorism is 
that other historical representations of anarchists have been overshadowed. In Britain, 
historical representations of anarchists contained a wealth of other concerns and 
allegations, from fears that the institution of marriage would collapse from unhindered 
anarchist activity to charges that women were often the main recruiters for and the most 
dangerous aspect of the movement. Despite the multifaceted depictions of anarchists, 
historical discussions over the terrorist representations remain dominant. 

Thus, when the turn-of-the-century anarchist movement emerged as an interest in 
historical studies in the 1960s, much of the historical work continued to revolve around 
the question of terrorism—whether investigating anarchist terrorism or refuting terrorism 
as the defining element of the anarchist movement. Initially, the anarchist movement in 
Britain was ignored. George Woodcock’s acclaimed 1962 work Anarchism: A History of 
Libertarian Ideas and Movements declared, “English anarchism has never been anything 
else than a chorus of voices crying in the wilderness, though some of the voices have 
been remarkable.”> British anarchism remained largely unstudied until John Quail’s 1978 
The Slow Burning Fuse: The Lost History of the British Anarchists, the first work to give 


the British anarchist movement serious treatment. Quail’s work was limited in two 





* Constance Bantman, The French Anarchists in London, 1880-1914: Exile and Transnationalism in the 
First Globalization (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2013), 6. 

> George Woodcock, Anarchism: A History of Libertarian Ideas and Movements (New York: New 
American Library, 1962), 439. 


important ways, however, as it failed to take into account London’s role as a key hub in 
the European anarchist movement and it lacked a serious study of anarchist women. 
Hermia Oliver’s The International Anarchist Movement in Late-Victorian London (1983) 
addressed these issues and more seriously explored the social dynamics of the anarchists 
in London. Both studies were critical in laying the groundwork for future studies of 
British anarchism, but both framed their studies around the question of terrorism—and, in 
small ways, succumbed to sensationalism themselves.° 

The question of anarchist terrorism within the context of Britain, usually accepted 
with little objection, was finally critically examined in Bernard Porter’s The Origins of 
the Vigilant State: The London Metropolitan Police Special Branch Before the First 
World War (1987). While Porter’s main interest is the development of the London 
Metropolitan Police Special Branch, the Special Branch was formed out of a dual concern 
over Fenian and anarchist terrorism in the 1880s (which were not mutually exclusive in 
the eyes of the British state). Thus, much of Porter’s study covers the British state’s 
interactions with and perceptions of the British anarchist movement. Through state 
records, Porter shows that “most anarchists [the Special Branch] regarded as harmless” 
and that “so far as the British people were concerned the excitement the anarchist crime 
wave caused was mainly vicarious.” 

Historians focusing on representations of anarchists in the British media came to 
similar conclusions. Barbara Melchiori’s Terrorism in the Late Victorian Novel (1985) 


surveys a wide range of literary works and terrorist narratives. Melchiori finds that the 





® Constance Bantman, The French Anarchists in London, 1880-1914: Exile and Transnationalism in the 
First Globalization (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2013), 3-4. 

7 Bernard Porter, The Origins of the Vigilant State: The London Metropolitan Police Special Branch Before 
the First World War (New York: The Boydell Press, 1987), 103, 121. 


media often purposely vilified the anarchists, which led to the Western construction of 
the “familiar equation that social protest and terrorism were synonymous.”® Haia 
Shpayer-Makov concludes her study of British newspapers, “Anarchism in British Public 
Opinion 1880-1914” (1988), with the following: 
Perhaps the stereotype served the purpose of curbing the spread of anarchism. The 
public was confronted by an impermeable image that isolated anarchism and its 
propounders from any sympathy. The image led the public to act as its own 
censor and thus prevented serious ideological debate about anarchist tenets. In the 
light of such circumstances, other repressive measures were superfluous. The 
dichotomy created by the image between society and its enemies - the anarchists - 
sharply differentiated the normal from the exceptional. The stereotype could in 
this way serve as an important social cement, strengthening the status quo.” 
Yet, the conclusions of Porter, Melchiori, and Shpayer-Makov seemed lost on the post- 
September 11th boom in terrorist studies, which brought the anarchist movement into the 
spotlight, reorienting it around terrorism. 
The most recognizable of this wave is James Gelvin’s “Al-Qaeda and Anarchism: 
A Historian’s Reply to Terrorology” (2008), in which Gelvin seeks to situate Al-Qaeda 
into the anarchist movement. Gelvin’s argument received plenty of pushback from 
historians of anarchism and terrorism alike.'® This case illustrates how the continuous 
desire to reduce anarchism to its sensational terrorist imagery distorts our understanding 
of the complex movement. 


A similar example is John Merriman’s monograph The Dynamite Club: How a 


Bombing in Fin-de-Siécle Paris Ignited the Age of Modern Terror. Merriman centers his 





8 Barbara Melchiori, Terrorism in the Late Victorian Novel (Dover, NH: Croom Helm, 1985), 284. 

° Haia Shpayer-Makov, “Anarchism in British Public Opinion 1880-1914,” Victorian Studies 31, no. 4 
(Summer, 1988), 516. 

10 See: Leonard Binder, “Comment on Gelvin's Essay on Al-Qaeda and Anarchism,” Terrorism and 
Political Violence 20, no. 4 (2008): 582-588; Richard Bach Jensen, “Nineteenth Century Anarchist 
Terrorism: How Comparable to the Terrorism of Al-Qaeda?” Terrorism and Political Violence 20, no. 4 
(2008): 589-596; George Esenwein, “Comments on James L. Gelvin’s ‘Al-Qaeda and Anarchism: A 
Historian’s Reply to Terrorology,’” Terrorism and Political Violence 20, no. 4 (2008): 597-600. 


work on French anarchist Emile Henry and his bombings, situating Henry as the usher of 
a new age of terrorism. Echoing Beverly Gage’s The Day Wall Street Exploded: A Story 
of America in its First Age of Terror, another work on anarchist terrorism, Merriman tries 
to place anarchists into a broader understanding of violence by also considering state 
violence and political repression. Despite the attempt to place anarchists into this larger 
context, The Dynamite Club remains illustrative of two common problems that can be 
found throughout histories on the fin-de-siécle anarchists. 

First, Merriman employs a problematic term in his framing of anarchist 
terrorism—“ordinary people.” Aside from the term teetering on meaninglessness, it 
confuses Merriman’s attempts at categorization. For Merriman, the upper-class victims of 
Henry’s bombings were “ordinary people,” the striking workers gunned down by the 
French military in Fourmies were “ordinary people,” and “most French anarchists were 
average workers.” In his conclusion, Merriman separates Henry from the other anarchist 
terrorists who operated in France, noting they were all poor with limited formal 
education. Merriman argues that “Emile was different. He was a young middle-class 
intellectual who might have enjoyed a productive life.” Thus, the lower class, the upper 
class, anarchists, and lower-class anarchist terrorists are all presented as ordinary— 
essentially, everyone was ordinary save for Henry, even other anarchist terrorists. The 
repeated categorization of ordinary seems to only remove Henry from context rather than 
situate him in it.!! 

The use of “ordinary” becomes more of an issue when it prevents Merriman from 


achieving his own goal: “getting inside the mind of a bomber is no easy task... but for a 





1! John Merriman, The Dynamite Club: How a Bombing in Fin-de-Siécle Paris Ignited the Age of Modern 
Terror (New York: Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 2009), 5, 51, 183, 215 


historian in the early twenty-first century, the temptation is irresistible.” On the very next 
page, the problem reveals itself as Merriman argues, “Emile Henry struck out blindly. 
While earlier anarchist bombers chose, for symbolic reasons, to target heads of states and 
uniformed officials, Emile was different. He was willing to sacrifice innocent life for 
what he considered a great cause.” '* Henry did not strike out blindly, rather he was 
deliberate in his actions. When he embarked to carry out his second bombing, he did not 
have in mind a specific building or individual, but he had a target nonetheless—the 
bourgeoisie. Henry’s attack was random by design, as he thought the bourgeoisie were 
guilty as a whole; thus, he felt he should not choose specific targets.'? Here, Merriman’s 
foils his own attempt to understand Henry’s thinking by neglecting Henry’s own 
explanations for his actions, preferring to view the incident through value judgments. 
Second, Merriman’s characterization of specific anarchist incidents can be 
problematic. Being a book marketed as a popular history, it lacks detailed and direct 
notes. This becomes especially troublesome when Merriman recounts several anarchist 
incidents but does not supply a corresponding source. One of the more egregious claims 
comes when Merriman discusses the Greenwich Bombing in London. The bombing 
occurred when the French anarchist Martial Bourdin blew himself up, likely by tripping 
with his bomb, in Greenwich Park near the Royal Observatory. Merriman directly states 
the bomb was “intended to destroy the Royal Observatory,” although he presents no 
evidence.'* The British state and media generally decided that Bourdin was planning on 


blowing up the Royal Observatory based solely on the fact that the Observatory was the 





 Thid., 3, 4. 

'3 13 Emile Henry, “Emile Henry’s Defense Speech,” in Death to Bourgeois Society: The Propagandists of 
the Deed, edited by Mitchell Abidor (Oakland: PM Press, 2015), 75-81. 

'4 Merriman, The Dynamite Club, 164. 


location where he blew up. Historians Tatiana Holway and Constance Bantman 
concluded that “Bourdin’s motives were never explained” and that the bomb’s 
“destination remains unknown” respectively.!> George Woodcock, who Merriman cites 
in his monograph, argued in 1962 that the bomb was intended for use overseas. !° 
Recently, Richard Jensen has returned to Woodcock’s claim, suggesting that Bourdin’s 
bomb was possibly destined for a tsarist target in Russia.'!’ Considering that it was mostly 
the British state’s and media’s assertion that Bourdin was targeting the Royal 
Observatory, readers should be cautious in Merriman’s treatment of anarchist incidents. 
The historical work on fin-de-siécle anarchists by Merriman, Gelvin, and others 
illustrate the need for further study on how depictions of anarchists continue to influence 
their portrayal. Richard Bach Jensen makes an exhaustive effort to overthrow the 
lingering stereotype of the anarchist terrorist in his The Battle Against Anarchist 
Terrorism: An International History, 1878-1934 (2014). Among the many goals of his 
international study, he: 
aims to “shatter” the fearsome myth of anarchist terrorism by showing the wide 
gap that existed between what the media, the public, and governments perceived 
and what actually took place. The anarchists organized very few conspiracies and 
many acts of “anarchist” terrorism were not committed by the anarchists at all, but 
by nationalists, radicals, socialists, police spies, and the mentally unbalanced.!® 
Yet, one of the issues with historical works that center around anarchist terrorism is that 


we are left with one large question: If the majority of anarchists were not constantly 


plotting terrorist attacks as claimed by states and media, what were they actually up to? 





'S Tatiana Holway, endnotes to The Secret Agent: A Simple Tale (New York: Barnes and Noble Classics, 
2007), 253, endnote 7; Bantman, The French Anarchists in London, 36. 

‘6 Woodcock, Anarchism, 439. 

'7 Richard Bach Jensen, The Battle Against Anarchist Terrorism: An International History, 1878-1934 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 125. 

'8 Jensen, The Battle Against Anarchist Terrorism, 3. 


In the context of Britain, this question is answered by the 2013 cooperative works 
The French Anarchists in London, 1880-1914 and The Knights Errant of Anarchy: 
London and the Italian Anarchist Diaspora (1880-1917) by Constance Bantman and 
Pietro Di Paola respectively. Bantman and Di Paola trace the lives of two of London’s 
largest anarchist communities, the exiled French and Italian anarchists who fled to 
London to escape persecution on Continental Europe. Perhaps unsurprisingly, they find 
most of these anarchists were simply trying to survive as poor exiles in a foreign land— 
struggling to find and maintain employment as well as re-establishing a sense of 
community. Moreover, both anarchist communities were more interested in the politics of 
their homelands than the politics of their host country. Bantman and Di Paola fill the void 
left by the debunking of the narrative of mass anarchist terrorism. 

Historians’ focus on the question of terrorism has overshadowed other important 
aspects about the movement and its portrayals. Similarly, perhaps there is much to gain 
by examining the other negative narratives in the periphery of the terrorist image. Elun 
Gabriel’s “The Anarchist as Monster in Fin-de-Siécle Europe” (2007) illustrates such an 
approach. Gabriel seeks to contextualize the anarchist as a constructed monster in 
Europe, connecting the Italian criminologist Cesare Lombroso’s biological theories on 
crime to media narratives that surrounded the anarchist. Gabriel covers broad European 
conceptions of the anarchist before focusing on how the Germans used the monstrous 
image of the anarchist as part of a political agenda. Thus, outside of terrorism, Gabriel 


finds the German media’s depiction of anarchists exemplified emerging racial fears.'° 





'9 Blun Gabriel, “The Anarchist as Monster in Fin-de-Siécle Europe,” in Monsters and the Monstrous: 
Myths and Metaphors of Enduring Evil (New York: Rodopi, 2007), 104-120. 


My thesis aims to expand on that direction: In what ways other than terrorism did 
the British media inject their fears into their depiction of the anarchist movement? Or, to 
borrow from John Gardner’s Grendel, how did the British employ the anarchist 
movement as the “brute existent by which they learn[ed] to define themselves?””” My 
central aim is to show how the British media portrayed the anarchist as a multifaceted 
threat alongside the terrorist image: they endangered the traditional family structure, were 
puppets in elaborate political schemes, flourished by taking advantage of bored (and 
wealthy) women, and more. Rather than simple terrorists, the media often depicted 
anarchists as a threat to the totality of society, offering a distinct perspective into the core 
values (and their attached fears) of turn of the century British society. 

Furthermore, there are three considerations that go alongside my argument. First, 
I do not intend to argue that these narratives were just as important as the terrorist 
image—the dominance and centrality of that image would be difficult to dispute—or that 
that image is over studied. I aim to show that in the peripheries of that image are a wealth 
of other narratives, which have been largely overshadowed by historians’ focus on the 
terrorist image. I aim to draw attention to these other representations since many of them 
persist today, which I will discuss further in my conclusion. 

Second, I use the broad term “media” since both liberal and conservative sources 
of British print media, which constituted the bulk of British media, generally presented 
negative images of anarchists and employed stereotypes (discussed further in chapter 2). 


Even other socialists, especially social-democrats, contributed to the negative 





20 John Gardner, Grendel (New York: Vintage Books, 1989), 73. 
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representation of anarchists, ranging from sympathetic denouncements to more 
sensationalized discussions on anarchist terrorism. As Haia Shpayer-Makov explains: 

Since the anarchist movement was a late-nineteenth-century phenomenon, there 

had been no traditional views concerning it (except for the linguistic 

connotations), so evaluation had to rely on contemporary sources. It is true that 
there were books, newspapers, and dictionaries which projected a favourable view 
of anarchism, but these were in the minority. The media at large expressed an 
overriding hostility.... The prevalence of the adverse image in the different mass 
media may also suggest that they transmitted opinions already accepted by the 

+ 21 

public. 

To explore these negative images, I will focus on newspapers, humor periodicals, fiction, 
and the memoirs of British detectives during the 1870-1920 era. In addition, while there 
are more objective and sympathetic depictions of anarchists, I will be concerned 
primarily with negative imagery and how the prevalence of such imagery shaped the 
public’s perspectives of the anarchist movement. 

Third, Britain offers a distinct perspective for studying representations of 
anarchists. First, Britain was one of the key hubs in the European anarchist movement for 
its liberal asylum policies and free speech laws that allowed anarchists relatively more 
freedom than other European nations. Many anarchist refugees fled to Britain to escape 
persecution in their home nation, including famous anarchists such as Errico Malatesta, 
Peter Kropotkin and Louise Michel. Second, Britain had very few anarchist terrorist 
incidents compared to other European nations. Yet, Britain produced a considerable 
amount of print media expressing negative anarchist imagery. There was a signification 
disproportion between the concrete threat anarchists posed to Britain and the media’s 


portrayal of that threat. Thus, Britain offers an important look into how the anarchist 


threat was largely constructed by the media. 





21 Shpayer-Makov, “Anarchism in British Public Opinion 1880-1914,” 494. 
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This thesis is organized into five chapters. The first will introduce the ideas and 
practices of the anarchist movement as well as briefly explore the lives of the anarchists 
in London. The second will examine the works of Cesare Lombroso, whose ideas heavily 
shaped European views on criminals in the late 19" century, and show their superstitious 
and pseudo-scientific base. It will also explore the British media’s reporting on the 
anarchist movement and how reporting was either often exaggerated or invented. The 
third chapter will focus on the political narratives that surrounded anarchists, 
investigating the often contradictory narratives of their structure ranging from military- 
like discipline and armies to chaotic groupings and individualism, how they were often 
framed as political puppets serving some larger conspiracy, and how the ultimate aim of 
the anarchists was portrayed as apocalyptic. The fourth will examine the cultural 
implications of the anarchists within British media, ranging from their laziness and 
gluttony to their sexual deviancy and attacks on traditional family structures. The final 
chapter focuses more specifically on the question of gender, especially in how the media 


often blamed women for the anarchist movement. 
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CHAPTER 1: THE ANARCHIST MOVEMENT 


George Woodcock begins his history of anarchism with the following: “‘Whoever 
denies authority and fights against it is an anarchist,’ said Sébastian Faure. The definition 
is tempting in its simplicity, but simplicity is the first thing to guard against in writing a 
history of anarchism.””” Indeed, many historians have fallen prey to such a tempting 
interpretation, often resulting in a definition of anarchism so vague borders on 
meaninglessness. A definition that captures anarchism as a coherent movement can feel 
elusive when considering the wide array of political tendencies and individuals that have 
claimed the term “anarchist.” Such a task only becomes more complicated when we also 
have to explore the media’s depictions of anarchism and how this relates to reality. 

The anarchist movement between 1870 and 1920 consisted of two fundamental 
aspects: an opposition to the state and other forms of authority, and socialist ideals. The 
anarchist movement’s opposition to the state, and its larger critique on authority, are 
more complex than often portrayed. As Peter Kropotkin, one of the most influential 
anarchist theorists, explained in 1895:7° 

Then again the state has also been confused with government. Since there can be 

no state without government, it has sometimes been said that what one must aim 

at is the absence of government and not the abolition of the state. 

However, it seems to me that in state and government we have two 
concepts of a different order. The state idea means something quite different from 
the idea of government. It not only includes the existence of a power situated 
above society, but also of a territorial concentration as well as the concentration of 
many functions of the life of societies in the hands of a few.... A whole 


mechanism of legislation and of policing has to be developed in order to subject 
some classes to the domination of others.”4 





2 Woodcock, Anarchism, 9. 

3 Tt is worth noting Peter Kropotkin spent much of the 1890s living in London. 

4 Peter Kropotkin, “The State: Its Historic Role,” Selected Writings on Anarchism and Revolution, edited 
by Martin A. Miller (Cambridge, MA: The M.LT. Press, 1975), 212-13. 
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Kropotkin also warmed of the conflation of state and society, arguing that “‘anarchists are 
usually accused of wanting to “destroy society’ and of advocating a return to ‘the 
permanent war of each against all.’”?° Anarchists did not seek to end the broader idea of 
governance, but rather a specific historical development: the state. Naturally, anarchists 
engaged in street propaganda might have employed more simplistic slogans that do not 
capture the complexities of such views; but we might also recognize that one cannot 
derive the complexities of political doctrines from handbills. 

Moreover, anarchists are conceived, sometimes by themselves, as being “against 
authority.” However, when considering the “broad anarchist tradition,” to borrow from 
Lucien van der Walt, anarchism is perhaps more accurately described as an active 
critique of authority rather than an outright denial of it.?° Most illustrative of this point 
was Mikhail Bakunin, often considered the founding theorist of the anarchist movement, 
who claimed: 

Does it follow that I reject all authority? Far from me such a thought. In the 

matter of boots, I refer to the authority of the bootmaker; concerning houses, 

canals, or railroads, I consult that of the architect or engineer.... But I allow 
neither the bootmaker nor the architect nor the savant to impose his authority 
upon me. I listen to them freely and with all the respect merited by their 
intelligence, their character, their knowledge, reserving always my incontestable 
right of criticism or censure. I do not content myself with consulting authority in 
any special branch; I consult several; I compare their opinions, and choose that 
which seems to me the soundest. But I recognize no infallible authority ...I have 
no absolute faith in any person. Such a faith would be fatal to my reason, to my 
liberty, and even to the success of my undertakings; it would immediately 


transform me into a stupid slave, an instrument of the will and interests of 
others.?” 





5 Tbid., 212. 

6 Lucien van der Walt, Black Flame: The Revolutionary Class Politics of Anarchism and Syndicalism 
(Oakland: AK Press, 2009), 7. 

27 Mikhail Bakunin, “God and the State,” Selected Writings from Mikhail Bakunin (St. Petersburg, Florida: 
Red and Black Publishers, 2010), 32. 
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The practice of anarchism is thus not to deny authority, but rather to contemplate it and, 
in turn, resist it when it seems oppressive and undemocratic. 

The other fundamental aspect is that the anarchist movement is a form of 
socialism. This critical factor in understanding the anarchist movement was complicated 
by the Bolshevik Revolution, which caused a shift in the understanding of socialism. 
Socialism, as most people understood around 1900, referred to an economic system in 
which production was socially controlled as opposed to the private control central to 
capitalism. Consequently, democracy was considered inherent to socialism. Aside from 
that, any political projects attached to the socialist cause were specific to the various 
movements it propelled. The Bolshevik Revolution, with its global significance, greatly 
influenced the definition of socialism, creating a new popular understanding of the term 
centered around the state’s involvement in production and distribution. This more 
contemporary understanding of socialism should not be applied retrospectively to the 
socialist movement before 1920. Since socialists during the era acknowledged anarchism 
as a branch of the ideology, we can see how the application of a state-based definition is 
problematic and unproductive. 

Socialism was an economic movement reacting to the development of capitalism, 
with its adherents understanding capitalism as a system of oppression. Anarchism, as a 
branch of socialism, is thus a reactive and oppositional movement to capitalism. 
Moreover, anarchists typically viewed the developments of the state and of capitalism as 
being historically intertwined events, and they often engaged them as such. Thus, the 


anarchist movement sought to usher in socialism through the simultaneous overthrow of 


15 


the capitalist economy and the state, the latter of which notoriously put them at odds with 
certain Marxist tendencies. 

The anarchist movement developed in the mid-19" century alongside Marxism in 
Europe. Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), a French political and economic theorist, is 
generally credited as the first self-described anarchist.”® While Proudhon’s theories acted 
as the seed, Mikhail Bakunin shaped the traditional anarchist movement most noticeably, 
both through his writings and active political work. Bakunin and other early anarchists 
fostered the growth of the anarchist movement through their participation in the 
International Workingmen’s Association (1864—1876), the broad European socialist 
organization in which Marxism also developed. Bakunin and Marx were both sincere 
admirers of the other’s work and passionate adversaries over certain subjects, which 
naturally shaped the contest between the anarchist and Marxist movements. In 1872, the 
Marxists managed to have the anarchist section expelled from the International 
Workingmen’s Association over a dispute about the question of authority in the 
revolution, which caused the two movements to form an antagonistic stance toward the 
other. It is important to note, however, that although anarchists and various Marxists have 
come into repeated conflict (at times violent), their history and theories during the 1870- 
1920 period were heavily interlaced, and their differences can be over-exaggerated. 

Following the split, a section of the anarchist movement developed its most 
notorious idea: propaganda of the deed. Originally, propaganda of the deed meant 


displaying the virtue of anarchism by manifesting it through action, rather than through 





28 Jensen, The Battle Against Anarchist Terrorism, 8. 
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words (juxtaposed as “propaganda of the word”). As anarchist Paul Brousse wrote in 
“Propaganda of the Deed” (1877): 
Just once take over a commune, introduce collective ownership there, organize 
the trades bodies and production, district groups and consumption; let the 
instruments of production be placed in the hands of the workers ...the idea will 
have been launched, not on paper ...having sprung to life, it will march, in flesh 
and blood.”? 
In short, it called for attacking capitalism and the state immediately rather than waiting 
for some vague revolutionary moment. 

By the 1880s, a group of anarchists had quickly shaped the practice into its more 
recognizable violent understanding. In his article “Action,” anarchist Carlo Cafiero wrote 
in 1880 of “permanent rebellion, by word, by writing, by dagger, by gun, by dynamite.” 
He went on to describe “our devotion to a violent and anarchist revolution.”*° Throughout 
the 1880s, this more violent application of propaganda of the deed, of enacting revolution 
immediately through active combat against the ruling class, was largely contained to 
petty crime and intermittent murders. 

The practice escalated in the 1890s and early 1900s to a series of high-profile 
assassinations and bombings. Anarchists assassinated French President Sadi Carnot in 
1894, Spanish Prime Minister Antonio Canovas del Castillo in 1897, Austria-Hungarian 
Empress Elisabeth in 1898, Italian King Umberto in 1900, U.S. President William 


McKinley in 1901, Portuguese King Carlos I in 1908, Spanish Prime Minister José 


Canalejas in 1912, Greek King George I in 1913, Spanish Prime Minister Eduardo Dato 
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Iradier in 1921, as well as numerous lower officials such as police chiefs. The bombings 
included Frangois Koenigstein’s (known as Ravachol) two attempts in Paris, Santiago 
Salvador’s attack on an orchestra in Barcelona, Auguste Vaillant’s targeting of the 
French National Assembly in 1893, Emile Henry’s two bombings in Paris in 1892 and 
1894, Selig Cohen’s attack on New York City’s Union Square in 1908, Simon 
Radowitzky’s assassination of the chief of police in Buenos Aires in 1909, and a series of 
bombings related to Luigi Galleani and his adherents around New Jersey and New York 
starting in 1914—\ the climax being the Wall Street Bombing of 1920 that killed 30 people 
and injured over a hundred others. It was the media’s coverage of these events that 
defined the anarchist movement in public opinion across the world. 

Yet, to list such events without context drives the misleading image of the 
anarchist as the “mad assassin;” there are three important factors to consider. First, only a 
small minority of anarchists adopted political violence as a tactic. The issue of how other 
anarchists should address that minority was hotly debated, with responses ranging from 
praise (even if the admirer personally refrained from violence as a tactic), to sympathy (in 
which the assassin is a product of the capitalist system and state), to outright denunciation 
(the deeds hindered anarchism’s ability to appeal to the masses). Key theorists had even 
addressed political terrorism before its rise in the 1880s. Proudhon argued terrorism was 
the worst method for spreading ideas; Bakunin felt revolutionary violence was 
unavoidable but not useful. During the 1880s and 1890s, the German anarchist Johann 
Most became infamous for his direct and deliberate support of anarchist terrorism. 


Overall, however, the majority of anarchists believed the revolution would inherently 
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involve some level of violence, although they typically understood the violence to be in 
mass revolt, not individual acts of terrorism.*! 

Second, anarchist violence was often portrayed as a sort of abnormality or that it 
was extreme. Beverly Gage, in her book The Day Wall Street Exploded: A Story of 
America in its First Age of Terror, which focuses on anarchist terrorism in the United 
States, acknowledges the “tendency to think of violence as an anomaly.” Gage points out, 
“In an age when some thirty-five thousand American workers died each year in industrial 
accidents, in which policemen and soldiers routinely fired on strikers and picketers, it 
was not unusual to hear the use of dynamite praised as a justifiable reaction to capitalist 
tyranny and a weapon of working-class self-defense.”*” To place anarchist terrorism in a 
more productive context, one must also consider the violence of the state and the labor 
conditions in the region of the anarchist’s origin or where they committed the act. These 
factors often played a part, whether more or less significant, in anarchist terrorism. 

Third, Anarchist terrorism was almost always reactive to a particular event. Each 
anarchist terrorist incident can be traced to a previous instance of alleged state or 
capitalist violence: Ravachol’s terrorist acts were in response to the police firing on 
demonstrators in Fourmies in 1891; Czolgosz shot McKinley because of the police’s 
massacre of nineteen unarmed Slavic miners in Lattimer, Pennsylvania, in 1897; Gaetano 
Bresci shot King Umberto over the military firing into a crowd protesting bread prices in 


Milan in 1898, an action King Umberto praised; and so on.*3 Many of the anarchist 
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terrorists envisioned their deed to be an act of revenge on behalf of the alleged victims of 
either the state or the capitalists. 
Even the acts against civilians were not without deliberate justification. Emile 
Henry committed two bombings two years apart, being caught after the second in 1894. 
The first attempt was the at the Carmaux Mining Company, whose workers went on 
strike in 1892 only to compromise in favor of the company. The bomb he placed was 
discovered and removed from their headquarters by the police (it later exploded in their 
custody, killing five officers). Two years later, in response to the execution of Auguste 
Vaillant, he bombed Café Terminus in an upper-class neighborhood in Paris, killing one 
patron and wounding many. In his defense speech, Henry explained: 
I wanted to show the bourgeoisie that henceforward their pleasures would not be 
untouched, that their insolent triumphs would be disturbed that their golden calf 
would rock violently on its pedestal until the final shock that would cast it down 
among filth and blood.... What about the innocent victims? I soon resolved that 
question. The building where the Carmaux Company had its offices was inhabited 
only by bourgeois; hence there would be no innocent victims. The whole of the 
bourgeoisie lives by the exploitation of the unfortunate, and should expiate its 
crimes together.*4 
Henry’s explanation shows his acts were deliberate and thought out, and not random or 
mindless. 
These three aspects of anarchist terrorism are not offered as apologia for anarchist 
terrorism, but rather to help understand its motives and functions within the anarchist 
movement and the movement’s larger context. Ignoring these factors in anarchist 


terrorism can result in overly simplistic characterizations or misleading representations of 


anarchists, both in journalism and historical accounts. Moreover, it helps us navigate the 
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narratives the European states and media constructed about the anarchists. As mentioned 
before, much of the anarchist movement discussed violence readily, but the discussions 
were nuanced. By addressing these factors, we can better compare how anarchists viewed 
themselves with how the public viewed them. 

Errico Malatesta, for example, a prominent Italian anarchist who spent much of 
his exilic life in London, shared his views on violence on several occasions with British 
newspapers. In 1894, Malatesta was interviewed by the Pall Mall Gazette a month after 
Auguste Vaillant’s bombing of the French Chamber of Deputies (and three days before 
Emile Henry’s bombing of the Café Terminus). The interviewer began by requesting, “It 
would clear the ground, M. Malatesta... if you would tell me why you and others are 
Anarchists. To most of us, you know, Anarchism means bombs and nothing else.” 
Malatesta explained anarchism as, “Economically it means co-operation, although 
politically it means the absence of coercive power. Morally it means mutual help, mutual 
love, and the greatest development of individual and social life.” When the interviewer 
pressed him to expand on violence, Malatesta responded that “violence is not a 
characteristic only of Anarchists, but of every other party which finds in its path violent 
opposition. It employs violence in order to remove the obstacle. Bombs and dynamite are 
like rifles and revolvers, and, as other arms, they can be well-used or ill-used.” 
Continuing on, Malatesta argued: 

We revolt... against the present society, because it is founded on violence. We 

have the right to oppose violence with violence.... We don’t... advocate violence, 

either for revenge or for justice. We advocate it only as a necessity. Of course it is 
possible that excesses arise, and they have arisen. That is a consequence of the 
persecutions, of the example of the bourgeoisie, and of the terrible circumstances 
in which the working classes find themselves.... But as Anarchists, that is, as men 


who want the well-being of everybody, we consider that violence becomes wrong 
and foolish when it transcends the bounds of necessity, and is inspired not by the 
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interests of the struggle, by the necessity of our warfare, but by hatred and 
revenge; and it is thoroughly anti-Anarchist when it pretends to be an act of 
justice, because the Anarchist cannot admit that a man should make himself the 
judge, hangman, and executioner of others.*° 
When interviewed by newspapers following Gaetano Bresci’s assassination of King 
Umberto I in 1900, Malatesta responded: 

Your papers and the police say I have hatched a plot to kill all the kings. Bah! I 

would rather kill chickens than kill kings. Chickens are good to eat. But a king, of 

what use is he? For plotting, we Anarchists are free men. We do not obey anyone. 

To an Anarchist, the fact that he is told to do a thing is in itself an excellent reason 

why he should not do it. If I had said to Bresci, “Come, kill King Humbert,” he 

would have said, “If you wish him to be killed, kill him yourself.”*° 
Malatesta illustrated that violence was a complicated issue for anarchists and that 
anarchist discussions on violence went clearly beyond a binary of for or against. 

In addition, it was the European states’ responses to anarchist terrorism, whether 
real or constructed, that unintentionally made anarchism a global movement. The 
preferred method of dealing with anarchists was exile, especially since it avoided cyclical 
violence. In France, for example, when the state executed Ravachol for his actions, 
Auguste Vaillant committed his deed to avenge him. When the state executed Vaillant, 
Emile Henry carried out his second bombing in response. At this point, it is perhaps 
unsurprising to hear that when the state executed Henry, Sante Caserio stabbed President 
Sadi Carnot to avenge Vaillant and Henry. One way the state avoided turning an 
anarchist into a martyr was to simply banish an anarchist and make him or her another 
nation’s problem. Many anarchists were forced to flee Europe, which in turn led to them 


starting up anarchist cells in South America, North America, South Africa, and Asia, with 


discernable movements on every continent save Antarctica by 1905. Such a situation was 
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acknowledged by Eric Hobsbawm in his essay “Bolshevism and the Anarchists.” 
Hobsbawm, who was a harsh critic of anarchism, admits: 

It became hard to recall that in 1905-14 the Marxist left had in most countries 

been on the fringe of the revolutionary movement, the main body of Marxists had 

been identified with a de facto non-revolutionary social democracy, while the 
bulk of the revolutionary left was anarcho-syndicalist, or at least much closer to 
the ideas and the mood of anarcho-syndicalism than to that of classical 

Marxism.*” 

For those in the media who expressed fear towards anarchism, the fact that it was a global 
movement by the turn of the century helped in portraying it as an immediate and 
overwhelming threat. 

The anarchist movement in Britain was primarily composed of French, Italian, 
and Jewish exiles. Or, as John Sweeney claimed in his memoirs, “there is a certain 
amount of satisfaction to be gained from the fact that there are very few English-born 
Anarchists.”°° The number of foreign anarchists living in London is difficult to calculate 
for several reasons. First, the anarchists did not keep records themselves that tracked 
numbers, especially since anarchist organizations were informal. Second, because they 
were exilic, the anarchist populations were not steady, but rather ebbed and flowed with 
bouts of political repression and amnesty in their native nations. Third, because of the 
fear of anarchists, British authorities and newspapers tended to exaggerate their numbers. 
In total, their population likely ranged over the decades from a few hundred to no more 
than a few thousand.*? 


Life was generally difficult for anarchists in London. The majority of these exiles 


were poor, which meant that usually their main preoccupation was finding and 
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maintaining employment. Adding to their difficult experience in London was their 
isolation. The French anarchists largely kept to themselves despite rhetoric on 
internationalism. The Italians attempted to reach out to the English and other populations 
in London, but as Malatesta complained, they found the English to be xenophobic. Thus, 
foreign anarchists, aside from the French, tended to associate mainly with other 
anarchists, forming a relatively insular community.*° The isolation, combined with 
surveillance (both from the London authorities and from spies from the anarchists’ 
respective nations), often took a toll on the anarchists. As French anarchist Charles 
Malato explained, “Bi-monthly correspondences, grammar lessons, bread-making and 
making banana wine broke the monotony of this exilic life—most fortunately, since 
inaction, usually forced, in this big cold city, is both lethal and depressing.”*! 

Despite these difficulties, the anarchists managed to cultivate a rich social life 
through their political clubs, in which “they could organize forms of mutual aid and were 
able to maintain their usual social lives in a foreign context, strengthen the cohesion of 
the community, and hold their endless political discussions.” Moreover, “it was the clubs 
that refugees received first aid from their comrades, hospitality, some food, and precious 
advice. These clubs and restaurants organized a network of mutual aid primarily to meet 
the needs of the poorest.” While Sweeney had claimed that “the most dangerous of 
these pests to society are the Italians,” Italian spies working from their embassy in 


London noted that Italian anarchists mostly spent evenings drinking and chatting in their 
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clubs.** The clubs also acted as important cultural and educational venues, with 
anarchists holding plays, operas, dances, native festivities, and lectures.“ 

Another important activity of the anarchists, both in Britain and elsewhere, was 
promoting their theories and practices of libertarian education. Anarchists funded and ran 
several schools in Britain, with most clustered in London. As Matthew Thomas explains 
in his study on anarchist schools in Britain, “for anarchists the state system of education 
was authoritarian in that it fostered nationalistic and deferential behaviour in its pupils 
and was based on coercion. The anarchist critique of state education was also 
underpinned by a respect for the young as individuals with an ability to think for 
themselves.”*> These schools taught diverse curriculums ranging from more formal 
educational topics such as science and languages to trade skills. Moreover, some schools 
offered courses to both children and adults. A popular course was Esperanto, an auxiliary 
language created to be used as an international secondary language, which anarchists 
supported as part of their commitment to internationalism.*° For Jewish anarchists living 
in the East End, these anarchist schools offered a secular alternative to religious 
education.*” As Thomas observes: 

On the whole the children seem to have enjoyed their schooling. Despite the 

question as to whether or not the anarchists sought to indoctrinate the children in 

their care, the children seem to have believed that they were free to pick and 
choose their ideas. One of the pupils at the Jubilee Street School, Leah Feldman, 


recalled that the children were free to reject the views of their teachers if they so 
wished.*® 
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Like the clubs, the schools played an important part in both political organizing and 
social life for the anarchists. 

In conclusion, it is important to note that one of the difficulties that arises in 
trying to summarize the anarchist movement is that it has no orthodox line of thought. 
This is on purpose, as anarchists believed, and continue to believe, in rigorous and open 
debate of ideas where nothing is sacrosanct. As Emile Henry explained before his 
execution, “We are not ‘believers;’ we don’t bow down before [Elisée] Reclus or 
Kropotkin. We debate their ideas, we accept them when they develop sympathetic 
impressions in our brains, but we reject them when they don’t strike a chord within us.” 
There were countless splits within the anarchist movement over key debates, such as 
whether anarchists should practice illégalisme (general swindling and robbery among 
other things), the level of organization that can exist before it becomes coercive (usually 
seen as a conflict between “anti-organizationalist” and “organizationalist” anarchists), 
and whether or not the revolutionary unionism of anarcho-syndicalism was (and is) a 
viable practice. All of these debates continually split and united anarchists as events 


unfolded, and continue to be debated today. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ANARCHIST THREAT 


As Richard Jensen showed in The Battle Against Anarchist Terrorism, “a wide 
gap... existed between what the media, the public, and governments perceived and what 
actually took place.’”°° This chapter will explore that gap through two perspectives. The 
first section will examine how the nascent field of criminology played a key role, even if 
unintentional, in constructing anarchists as a threat to society through biological and 
psychological arguments. The second section will investigate the ways in which much of 
the British media either exaggerated or outright fabricated reports on anarchist activities, 
and how the British media shaped public opinion in regard to the anarchist movement. 
Viewed together, the sections show the questionable scientific base the British state and 
media often cited when persecuting anarchists, and also how the threat of anarchists was 
disseminated through equally questionable reporting. 


2.1 Criminology, Superstition, and Pseudo-Science 





Perhaps the most famous (or infamous in regard to methodology) criminologist to 
approach the issue of the anarchist movement was Cesare Lombroso. A central figure in 
the Italian Positivist Criminology School, Lombroso “is widely recognized as one of the 
first people (some would say the very first person) to bring scientific methods to bear on 
the study of crime.”°! In 1876, Lombroso published his most recognized work L’Uomo 
Delinquente (Criminal Man), which argued that criminality was a hereditary trait and 
advanced his theories on degeneracy. The work garnered Lombroso international 


acclaim, resulting in five subsequent editions by 1896. His work spawned a movement 
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that stretched across Europe and into the United States, turning Lombroso into a 
“household name, featuring in the fiction of Tolstoy, Musil, Bram Stoker, and Conan 
Doyle as well as in countless journalistic essays and scientific reports.”°? More 
importantly in regard to anarchists, Lombroso generated theories used by both the public 
and the state to detect, categorize, and understand the anarchists. 

Lombroso did not receive any considerable opposition to his theories until the late 
1880s. In 1885, he hosted the International Congress of Criminal Anthropology in Rome, 
“where his theory of the born criminal went practically uncontested.”>* By the late 1880s, 
however, his support began to waver. During the 1889 International Congress of Criminal 
Anthropology in Paris, other criminologists (particularly the French and German schools) 
openly contested Lombroso’s work, resulting in his fall from credibility across the 
1890s.>4 Among the central criticisms was the questioning of Lombroso’s methods, 
which other criminologists began to view as too loose and undisciplined, resulting in bad 
data and conclusions.°*° Outside of specialist circles, however, his works remained 
popular with the European public. 

The issues in Lombroso’s approach are not hard to uncover in Criminal Man. A 
large problem was that Lombroso often provided anecdotal evidence. Perhaps more 
surprising, Lombroso cited fictional work to illustrate his points, especially Fyodor 


Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment. Moreover, he contradicted himself. In the first 
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edition, to explain criminals’ use of jargon, Lombroso asserted that “they speak like 
savages because they are savages.’°° Within a few paragraphs of that claim, Lombroso 
then mused that the poetry of criminals can frequently be eloquent and beautiful. Most of 
Lombroso’s work, if not the entirety, lacked a thorough and stable methodological base, 
which other criminologists were beginning to realize in the late 1880s. 
In fact, Lombroso clearly sought to shape his findings to support popular beliefs 
or notorious rumors. In his section on male arsonists, Lombroso stated: 
Among nearly all arsonists, I have observed a softness of skin, an almost childlike 
appearance, and an abundance of thick straight hair that is almost feminine. One 
extremely curious example... known as ‘the woman,’ was truly feminine in 
appearance and behavior.*” 
The influencing factor in Lombroso’s perception of arsonists as being feminine is not 
hard to discern. In Criminal Man, Lombroso made multiple references to the pétroleuses 
of Paris, women who were believed to have burned down parts of the city in the final 
days of the Paris Commune in 1871 (five years before the publication of Criminal Man). 
In one reference, Lombroso argued: 
Everyone agrees that the few violent women far exceed men in their ferocity and 
cruelty. The brigand women of southern Italy and the female revolutionaries of 
Paris invented unspeakable tortures. It was women who sold the flesh of 
policemen; who forced a man to eat his own roasted penis; and who threaded 
human bodies on a pike. Thus Shakespeare depicts Lady Macbeth as more cruel 
and cold than her male accomplice.*® 


Adjusting his findings to support his sensational claims was only one of his many 


questionable practices. 
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At times, Criminal Man was more reliant on superstition than science. In fact, 
Lombroso was quite honest about the influence of this aspect on his work. In the 1896 
edition of Criminal Man, in a section titled “Proverbs,” Lombroso added: 

Critics have claimed that our assertions about criminal physiognomy are out of 

step with public opinion. Although common sense is not the best guide in science, 

many of our conclusions in fact accord with popular perceptions, as shown by 

proverbs, popular songs, and verse, all of which reflect the ideas of the common 

people like a well-polished mirror.*? 
Other examples of proverbial influence included the 1884 edition of Criminal Man, in 
which Lombroso added that the “Italian folk wisdom about left-handed people” being 
“sinister” was shown by his “own findings” which “provide preliminary proof that left- 
handedness is more prevalent among swindlers.”°° Both in Criminal Man and his later 
Criminal Woman (La donna delinquente, originally published in 1893), Lombroso argued 
wrinkles were a sign of criminality.°! Lombroso invoked the infamous Giovanna 
Bonanno, referred to only as Vecchia dell’ Aceto (“Old Woman of the Vinegar”), as 
evidence for his claim. He explained that it was she “who poisoned a large number of 
people simply for love of money” in Palermo in the 18" century. More dubious than his 
evidence, however, was how he gathered it. Lombroso’s analysis of Bonanno relied on 
him examining a photograph of a bust supposedly made in her likeness that was sent to 


him by the director of the Museum of Palermo.© In Criminal Man, Lombroso 


specifically cited Fyodor Dostoevsky as supporting evidence, explaining the author “has 
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noted the cynical and bitter smile of criminals, as well as the rhythmical movements of 
their face muscles, both of which resemble the grimaces of epileptics and hysterics.” 
Furthermore, Lombroso explicitly argued women were at best inferior to men and 
at worst more violent, employing similar proverbial evidence to back his claims. As 
Nicole Rafter and Mary Gibson state, Lombroso’s work “built on age-old myths about 
women’s nature. The equation of woman with nature, man with society; the tendency to 
dismiss the ‘natural’ as unproblematic and beyond the reach of social analysis; and the 
ancient conflation of female deviance and sexuality—these deeply ingrained ideas were 
not born with Lombroso, nor did they die with him.” An example of Lombroso’s 
employing myth is found when he discussed poisoning. Notably, in Criminal Woman, 
Lombroso focused on centuries-old figures when discussing poisoning. In the section on 
poisoning, Lombroso wrote, “In Rome in the seventeenth century, four women—Maria 
Spinola, Giovanna De Grandis, Geronima Spana, and Laura Crispiolti—sold a poison 
(perhaps arsenic) known as Manna di S. Nicola. La Spana was beloved by the 
aristocracy, especially aristocratic women who had grown tired of their husbands, to 
whom she supplied the means to commit a great number of crimes.” In addition, he also 
mentioned a story told by Caesar and “a group of witches” in China.* Lombroso only 
discussed one recent case, a woman who allegedly poisoned her husband with arsenic. 
After describing her features, Lombroso claimed she represented the “full type” of the 
female criminal class.® Readers were not provided with any further statistical data or 


other cases to back his claim. 
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While Lombroso’s work focused on criminals in general, it became a popular 
explanation for anarchism. One of the key aspects of Lombroso’s theory was his 
argument of degeneration, specifically atavism (reverting to a primitive state). Lombroso 
earned plenty of coverage in European newspapers and medical journals through his 
efforts in identifying anarchists through his physiognomic methods. When the French 
police arrested Ravachol in 1892, a reporter for the London Daily News described him as 
fitting Lombroso’s category.© Reynolds ’s Newspaper invoked Lombroso as the “great 
authority on the pathology of criminality” in a 1898 article attempting to explain 
anarchism.*’ In the same year, when European states were organizing The International 
Anti-Anarchist Conference in Rome, the Daily News published a speech by Otto von 
Bismarck in an article titled “Bismarck on Anarchism,” in which the paper quoted him as 
saying, “in general I don’t like Lombroso. In representing every criminal as weak-minded 
he goes decidedly too far.... But on one point I admit that Lombroso is right, namely, that 
he declares the Anarchists have diseased minds.”°* Lombroso’s views on how to “cure” 
the anarchist movement were also a popular topic for debate. A review of Lombroso’s 
work in the British Medical Journal in 1891 concerned itself mostly with his ability to 
discern anarchists, which both states and general populations were interested in to 
prevent further anarchist outrages. Aside from expressing their concern over “hasty 
conclusions and immature classifications,” the authors noted Lombroso “‘is disposed to let 
Anarchists off lightly, and does not approve of the shooting of the Communards, nor of 


the hanging of ‘the Anarchist martyrs of Chicago.’”© In 1894, an article in the 
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Birmingham Daily Post noted that while “Dr. Lombroso... has been for some time the 
guiding star of criminal detection,” the reporter expressed exasperation that Lombroso 
recommended anarchists be sent to the “madhouse” and not the “scaffold.””° 

Such was Lombroso’s complicated legacy—his theories were used by others to 
persecute anarchists, while he maintained a sympathetic view of them. Lombroso held 
social-democratic views and was a prominent voice behind reform. His last edition of 
Criminal Man referenced Augustin Hamon’s 1895 study Psychologie de l’anarchiste- 
socialiste at length, explaining that Hamon’s study found that “anarchists are often 
inspired by an overdeveloped sense of altruism and an exaggerated sensitivity to the pain 
of others.”’”! For Lombroso, anarchists were not villains, but signals of the need for 
reform. Moreover, they were “criminals of passion and therefore are the opposite of the 
criminal type.” 

Although Britain may have been resistant to some of the criminological theories 
and practices swirling around the Continent, Lombroso’s ideas pervaded public 
discussions. One reason was that ideas similar to Lombroso’s had already been 
introduced by British intellectuals in the 1860s, discussing “the genuine criminal” and the 
“criminal class,” creating fertile ground for Lombroso’s movement.” The British 
Medical Journal regularly featured discussions of Lombroso’s work in the late 1880s and 
early 1890s. In one article, the authors reluctantly noted Lombroso’s theories were in 


“vogue merely because they are startling.””* In an era of general fear concerning the 
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anarchist movement, it is not surprising that the public would cling to a startling theory to 
match what was perceived as the startling anarchist movement. 

While Lombroso’s work was known in Britain before 1890, it was Havelock 
Ellis’s efforts to translate the ideas of Criminal Man in that year that really introduced it 
to the general public. Published as The Criminal, Ellis included much of his own thoughts 
and perceptions alongside Lombroso’s, although rarely in a way that challenged 
Lombroso’s conclusions (one thing Ellis added were many more references to 
Dostoevsky). Ellis, like Lombroso, noted “a large number of proverbs in which some of 
the most recent results reached by the criminal anthologists of to-day were long ages back 
crystalized by the popular intelligence.” 

Furthermore, like Lombroso, Ellis was quite sympathetic to the anarchist 
movement. Ellis wrote in his autobiography of his many interactions with anarchists, 
such as describing the French anarchist Elie Reclus as a “delightful personality, simple 
and genuine, an Anarchist of the finest quality.”’° In The Criminal (notably in the first 
pages), Ellis agreed with Lombroso that the “political criminal” is the “true precursor of 
the progressive movement of humanity,” and “may be the hero, martyr, saint of another 
land or age.”””” Ellis had particular anarchists and other radicals in mind, such as Peter 
Kropotkin who enjoyed great popularity.’* Such a view of the political criminal, 
however, caused Ellis to act as a gate keeper for the title of anarchist. In the updated 


editions of The Criminal that followed Ravachol’s actions and trial, Ellis claimed, “in all 
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respects Ravachol’s crimes were in an absolute contrast to the acts of a genuine anarchist; 
he was not a regenticide; he was actuated entirely by self-interest and laziness.””? Thus, 
Ellis probably increased the British media’s application of Lombroso’s “criminal type” to 
anarchists through his decisions of who constituted one. 

Lombroso’s influence in Britain was not definitively struck down until Charles 
Goring’s 1913 study, The English Convict. Commissioned by the Home Office, his study 
“could be seen as evidence of Lombroso’s lingering discursive importance, at least in 
framing central issues of debate.”*° A large part of Goring’s study focused on proving 
Lombroso’s methods to be faulty, by applying them to groups of English prisoners and 
showing the failed conclusions. But aside from arguments over methodology, Goring 
presented very aware criticisms of Lombroso’s work. He argues in the beginning of his 
study: 

As aresult of this attitude of mind, of its haphazard methods of investigation, of 

its desire to adjust fact to theory, rather than to formulate a theory by observation 

of fact—as a result of all this, we have that modern criminology we have 
described: an organized system of self-evident confusion whose parallel is only to 
be found in the astrology, alchemy, and other credulities of the Middle Ages. 

And, just as alchemy was a superstitious study, based upon a preconceived belief 

in the philosopher’s stone; just as astrology was a superstitious study, based upon 

a preconceived belief in the influence of the heavenly bodies on terrestrial affairs: 

so has criminology been a superstitious study, based upon a preconceived notion 

of the criminality of criminals as found in prison.*! 
Furthermore, he added: 

Now, although it is true, that Lombroso’s criminology is dead as a science, it is 

equally true that, as a superstition, it is not dead. As a superstition, in the mind of 

the general public, it is still dangerously alive.... There is some quality in it which 


has appealed to those imaginations whose impressions of the criminal have been 
gained chiefly from newspaper sketches, from romantic literature of picturesque 
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villains, from popular pseudo-scientific treatises, and from the galleries of 
Madame Tussaud.*? 


Thus, at least some of Lombroso’s contemporaries understood his superstitious influence 
and therefore its subsequent appeal to the media and public. As historians Mary Gibson 
and Nicole Hahn Rafter have noted, Lombroso’s work significantly “fired the 

983 


imagination” of “writers, journalists, and artists throughout Europe. 


2.2 If It Bleeds, It Leads (Facts Need Not Apply) 





As Haia Shpayer-Makov found, in general, both liberal and conservative 
newspapers and periodicals depicted anarchists in a negative manner. Conservative 
newspapers, such as the Evening News, The Standard, and The Morning Post, tended to 
provide the more sensational and negative accounts of the anarchist movement. Liberal 
newspapers, such as the Daily News and The Daily Chronicle, while typically less prone 
to sensationalizing the anarchist movement, still generally produced negative images of 
anarchists. Even relatively objective reporting nonetheless generated a skewed view of 
the anarchist movement. The Times, for example, began a somewhat frequent column, 
“The Anarchists,” in 1892 that reported on anarchist related movements, unrest, and 
terrorism throughout Europe. Despite The Times’ more objective reporting, by focusing it 
almost entirely around those issues, it only portrayed the anarchist movement solely 
through its perceived violence. Newspapers rarely reported on the anarchists’ other 
activities, such as their schools, lectures, or fundraising efforts.** Thus, the irony was that 
when the reporter from the Pall Mall Gazette told Errico Malatesta that “most of us” 


associated anarchism purely with terrorism, it was largely because of the collective work 
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of that reporter and his industry.*° One of the few periodicals that presented a relatively 
balanced view of the anarchists was The Women’s Penny Paper (later known as The 
Woman’s Herald ), a feminist magazine produced from 1888 to 1899. The periodical 
contained numerous positive and negative depictions, and discussed anarchists in other 
contexts besides terrorism. 

Overall, newspaper coverage of anarchist movements and incidents was 
commonly unreliable and sensational, ranging from small but curious discrepancies to 
completely fictitious stories presented as fact. For example, there are numerous 
inconsistencies in British newspapers’ coverage of an anarchist event in January 1892. A 
band of anarchist peasants attempted an assault on a prison in Xeres, Spain, to liberate 
some of their allies. As for the size of the anarchist band, the Manchester Courier and 
Lancashire General Advertiser reported 200, The Times initially stated 400 (later updated 
to 1,000), and The Morning Post noted 1,000.* In addition, three papers reported one 
civilian being murdered, although by distinctly different means: The Sheffield Dialy 
Telegraph stated that the “passerby” was “struck dead with a knuckle-duster,” The 
Morning Post asserted that “a passerby... was killed by one of the Anarchists armed with 
a scythe,” while the Manchester Courier and Lancashire General Advertiser noted “a 
gentleman” leaving a theatre was murdered “by strangulation.”*’ The Standard, on the 


other hand, reported the murder of “a wine merchant and two other persons in the 
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streets.”°’ When surveying the British newspaper reports on the event in Xeres, the 
numerous discrepancies in the reporting show that it was hard to get accurate information 
on anarchist incidents. 

A more serious example of newspaper misinformation concerning anarchists took 
place between 1889 and 1890. In June and July of 1889, several newspapers ran 
practically identical articles detailing the events of an anarchist congress held in London. 
Exactly one year later, the same story resurfaced in numerous newspapers.*” These 
reports alleged that anarchists had met in Soho and that “the proceedings were 
characterized by extreme violence of language.” The Vienna representative, Herr Lintz, 
was elected president of the congress. His introductory proceedings were interrupted by 
the accusation that one delegate was a police spy, resulting in “great excitement.” After 
the ejection of the police spy, the president continued to call for revolution: “when this 
day of retribution came the streets of every European capital would be flooded with the 
blood of miscreants who represented ‘law and order.’” Further, anarchists must “know no 
mercy when the day of vengeance came.” The report noted this was followed by “loud 
applause.” 

Following Herr Lintz, “Mdlle. Ivanoff, a Russian Nihilist” gave eulogies for 
assassins while “Mr. E. Baxter, a Chicago Anarchist” warned that anarchists must “not be 


too squeamish about the means employed” during “guerilla warfare against society.” 
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“Madame Jourteau, a Lyons delegate” called for the destruction of capitalist “bourses, 
exchanges, and other marts of commerce.” Lastly, the same article stated that “other 
speeches of an inflammatory nature were delivered, and resolutions were adopted urging 
the proletariat of the world to vigorous and united action.””! 

The problem with the articles is not that there are discrepancies between them that 
make them questionable—but that the congress was entirely fictitious. The first clue is 
that practically identical stories appeared exactly one year apart. Furthermore, there are 
no records of a Herr Lintz, Mdlle. Ivanoff, Mr. E. Baxter, Madame Jourteau, or an 
international congress of anarchists taking place in London during 1889 or 1890. The 
Huddersfield Daily Chronicle caught the falsification a few days after the stories 
reappeared in 1890, correcting the misinformation in an article. The paper stated that “the 
Press Association has good authority for stating that neither meeting ever took place, and 
that these reports, like many others which have been published professing to state what 
the Anarchists are doing, are purely imaginary, and calculated to produce unnecessary 
public alarm.””” It does not appear that any of the newspapers who had published the 
report printed the correction. 

Moreover, newspapers published alleged anarchist accounts despite numerous red 
flags within them. Had newspaper staffs been conscious of anarchist principles, they 
might have caught the suspicious act of electing a president during the congress. The 
Evening News in Portsmouth, England, for example, noted that “in accordance to usage at 


Anarchist gatherings there was no Chairman” when an anarchist group met in London in 
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1891. Or, an astute individual might have questioned the appearance of the Russian 
nihilist at the congress, who belonged to a movement that was consistently and wrongly 
conflated with the anarchist movement. 

Why did an individual or group construct such an elaborate lie? Were anti- 
anarchist factions trying to incite public opinion against the anarchists, or was it simply a 
practical joke? One newspaper delved into the phenomenon of the latter: 

If the truth were known, it would probably be found that a very large number of 

the letters containing Anarchist threats are the work of practical jokers or persons 

having some private object to serve in writing them. A case in point has just come 
under the notice of the Correctional Tribunal of Lodeve near Montpellier, the 

Mayor and principal inhabitants of which place have for some time past been 

disturbed by receiving such missives. The letters were at length discovered by the 

police to have been written by a young girl of nineteen, who was prosecuted for 
the offence. Her own father, among others, had been informed by her that he 
would be blown up with dynamite if he did not leave the town in a fortnight. 

Before the judge, the young hussy coolly admitted that her only object was to 

frighten her father into leaving the town, which she found terribly dull.?° 
Articles that acknowledged the sensationalism of anarchist reporting were few and far 
between, however. 

Other reports exaggerated events to the extent that they became dubious. As the 
Glasgow Herald explains, four men broke into a religious official’s house, and “handed 
to him a red card bearing an inscription to the effect that the ‘Executive Committee of the 
Polish Anarchists’ demanded the surrender of all the money in the victim’s possession, 
failing which he would incur the penalty of death.” The man tried to escape and was 
fatally shot by the four supposed anarchists, which alerted nearby authorities. The four 


anarchists exchanged fire with the police, resulting in two anarchists being killed and the 


other two committing suicide to escape capture. The report noted that “each wore under 
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his coat a red sash” and that “in the pockets of the deceased were found red cards 
certifying that the men had paid their subscriptions as members of the ‘Executive 
Committee of Polish Anarchists,’ and a number of black-edged envelopes were also 
found on the bodies.”** The Standard reported the same event, but instead of having red 
sashes, the anarchists had “blackened faces” and were “in red clothes.” Moreover, they 
“handed him a red card with a death’s head on it,” with the accompanying message 
informing the man of the robbery.” 

Such an event seems influenced more by imagination than the real actions of 
anarchists. First, in the second article, it is highly unlikely that anarchists would run 
around conspicuously with blackened faces and red clothes, especially during a time 
when they faced rampant persecution. Anarchists using red sashes, while less flamboyant, 
is also hard to imagine for anarchists were almost always trying to hide from the gaze of 
the state rather than sporting uniforms. Second, it is unlikely that they would carry the 
equivalent of anarchist identification cards for the same reasons. In fact, as historian 
Kenyon Zimmer explains, “the precise number of anarchists is notoriously difficult to 
calculate. They did not belong to a political party that issued membership cards or 
produced tallied elections, and few anarchist organizations charged dues or kept 
rosters.””° 
Or, consider the Daily Mail’s coverage of a supposed anarchist initiation. The 
report claimed: 


A foreign correspondent describes the initiation of an Anarchist as follows:—He 
was kneeling in the centre of the room, stripped to the waist, and with his hands 
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held high above his head, while around him were 15 men, each with a sword in 
his hand, the points of which were pressed in the man’s body at various places 
sufficiently deeply to cause small trickles of blood to ooze from the flesh. He was 
in the act of repeating words which formed an invitation to the 15 or any member 
of the Anarchist order to slay him if he was not then making a sincere pledge, or if 
it ever transpired that he was not sincere in his vows to serve Anarchy above and 
beyond all else.?’ 
As with the coverage of the supposed four anarchists in Poland, the British media’s 
depiction of anarchists appeared more as tales ripped from the pages of a penny dreadful 
than objective journalism. 

Such depictions influenced the media and state’s use of “anarchist” to denote 
anyone (or anything) as being criminal or evil. The Sheffield Daily Times, for example, 
reported an “Anarchist’s Revolting Crime,” which entailed a sixteen-year-old male who 
murdered his own mother, “the poor woman being literally hacked to pieces with an axe.” 
The article notes that he was “described on the charge sheet as an Anarchist.”* Yet 
nothing is offered to explicitly connect the young man to anarchism. Rather, it seems the 
media had distorted anarchism so much it became synonymous with evil and was often 
stripped of its political meaning—as the article seems to infer only an anarchist could 
murder his own mother. The term’s use became so stretched that it was attributed to a 
dog that attacked police officers in 1911, with the Exeter Daily Gazette claiming, “A 
Canine Anarchist.””” 

For comparison, The Leeds Times printed a summary of an actual anarchist 


meeting featuring Louise Michel as the main speaker. The article featured almost no 


violent language, and rather focused on Michel’s critiques of capitalism and the state. 
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The reporter even noted that Michel was a “somber” figure who “just commenced 
without as much as saying camarades or citoyens.” The event was described as more of a 
lecture, with no cries for blood from the audience or calls for dynamite to be used against 
the bourgeoisie.!”° 
Likewise, Moonshine, a humor periodical, also sent a correspondent to an 
anarchist meeting featuring Michel. While humor periodicals were quick to delight in 
jokes about bombs and explosions when it came to anarchists, the Moonshine 
correspondent was considerably underwhelmed with the anarchist meeting he attended: 
It was with more or less fearful forebodings—my body encased in a complete suit 
of mail, my first appearance in this male attire for many years, with daggers, 
pistols, and revolvers in every available pocket, and with several swords hung 
nonchalantly about me—that I wended my way last week to Steinway Hall, to 
hear Louise Michel.... In almost solitary grandeur I sat and listened to the 
unimpassioned utterances, expecting every minute to hear something awful, but 
was only rewarded by an awfully dreary lecture on the down-trodden condition of 
females generally, ... there was no dynamite or blowings up, except verbal 
recriminations, and at last disgusted that there were no bombs or anything of that 
kind to go off, I went off myself.'°! 
The correspondent’s review is summed up in the title: “Louise Michel—A Radical 
Disappointment.” In a similar fashion, the Daily News printed an article on the arrest of 
French anarchist Ravachol that informed how “The search of the prisoner’s effects was 
disappointing—he had actually paid his rent.”!°* Reporters who did not sensationalize 
their accounts often offered disappointment that the feared anarchist did not live up to the 


hype. A clear divide existed between actually existing anarchism during the period and its 


representation in British society. 
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British newspapers and other periodicals typically gathered their information from 
authorities and rarely added perspectives from the anarchists themselves, which resulted 
in a heavily biased presentation of the anarchist movement. While a few reporters and 
newspapers took care in their work, many did not, resulting in consistent misinformation. 
The demonization of anarchists was the continuous work of European states, seeking to 
protect themselves from a radical movement that sought to overthrow them. Even though 
the London Metropolitan Police Special Branch considered most anarchists within British 
borders physically harmless, it targeted anarchists in an effort to support Continental 
European powers.!" According to historian Bernard Porter, the police thought that: 

Anarchists had as evil designs on Britain as on her neighbours, but were 

prevented from carrying them out by the vigilance of the Special Branch. 

Governments also had an interest in propagating this version of events, if only to 

alert the public to the need for strong executive measures against anarchism. If 

that public did not feel itself to be under threat, then it might be less happy to have 
all this done merely for the convenience of foreigners.!™ 
European states, Britain among them, fed the media sensational misinformation through 
various outlets, apparently attempting to achieve two goals—to demonize the anarchists 
and blame their movements on a political enemy. In Xeres, for example, Spanish 
authorities informed British correspondents not only of the anarchists’ lust for blood, but 
also that they were pawns of either republicans or German subversives. 
Special Branch detective John Sweeney gave us a glimpse into this process. 


Sweeney wrote in his memoirs, “the idea that the explosions... are always the work of 


Anarchists is a common idea, but it is a mistaken one.””! Yet, in a later chapter titled, 
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“Anarchists At Work,” Sweeney discussed an explosion on the Metropolitan Railway in 
1897, explaining: 

The identity of the perpetrators of this outrage remains a mystery to this day. 

Among the police the question that has always remained unanswered was whether 

the whole affair was the work of Anarchists or of some disaffected railway 

official who had been dismissed. As a rule, when Anarchists have brought off a 

coup of this nature, it forms a topic from which they cannot keep their tongues 

long; they chatter and boast about it, and so in time we find out that they as a 

body are responsible for it, though we do not gather what particular individual or 

individuals ought, on account of it, to receive a share of our attention. Such has 
been our experience of their criminal doings; but of this particular affair we never 
heard anything in Anarchist circles.!°° 
Thus, despite explaining to his audience that not all explosions were the work of 
anarchists, he nonetheless implies the explosion, in which no suspect or motive was ever 
discovered, was the work of anarchists by including it in a chapter titled “Anarchists at 
Work.” The state’s understanding of bombings could thus be described as “anarchist until 
proven otherwise.” 

One prime example of how state and newspaper narratives warped the public’s 
perception of anarchism is the work of British author Joseph Conrad. His work, as we 
shall see, often relied on newspapers to inform his depictions of anarchists, in which he 
“researched” the anarchists by consulting newspaper articles and talking to 
acquaintances. His understandings of the Greenwich Bombing, upon which he based The 
Secret Agent, developed from discussing the incident with a “friend.”!”’ As for his short 
story collection A Set of Six, which included two stories about anarchists, Conrad 


informed us, “in all of them the facts are inherently true, by which I mean that they are 


not only possible but that they have actually happened.” Curiously, he goes on to explain: 
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Of [the two anarchist stories] I will say next to nothing. The pedigree of these 

tales is hopelessly complicated and not worth disentangling at this distance of 

time. I found them and here they are. The discriminating reader will guess that I 

have found them within my mind; but how they or their elements came in there I 

have forgotten for the most part; and for the rest I really don’t see why I should 

give myself away more than I have done already. !° 
Interestingly, while resolutely standing behind the supposed factual basis of his other 
stories, Conrad seemed to retreat when discussing the background of the anarchist stories. 
At the same time, however, Conrad also attempted to strike down the claim that they 
were purely fictional while offering no evidence to prove otherwise. 

At times, critics of anarchism were aware of the media’s skewed representations. 
G. K. Chesterton’s 1908 novel, The Man Who Was Thursday: A Nightmare, took this into 
consideration, with the anarchist character Gregory explaining: 

Those who talk about anarchism and its dangers go everywhere and anywhere to 

get their information, except to us, except to the fountain head. They learn about 

anarchists from sixpenny novels; they learn about anarchists from Ally Sloper’s 

Half-Holiday and the Sporting Times. They never learn about anarchists from 

anarchists. '°° 
The anarchists, despite their numerous printing operations, could never match the scale of 
the capitalist print media that denounced them. 

The Man Who Was Thursday encapsulates the phenomenon of the state’s anti- 
anarchist campaign in a rather interesting way (although the novel still condemns 
anarchists quite thoroughly). The story features an anarchist cell in London almost 
entirely formed by undercover officers from different districts, all unaware of each other, 


trying to infiltrate the anarchist movement. The member of the anarchist cell who voices 


his concern with the British public learning about anarchism from the sensational 
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“sixpenny novels” and other periodicals is the cell’s only true anarchist, Gregory. He 
continues his passionate speech about anarchist misrepresentation by declaring: 

The man who has always heard that we are walking plagues has never heard our 

reply.... But if, by some incredible accident, there were here tonight a man who 

all his life had thus immensely misunderstood us, I would put this question to 
him: ‘When those Christians met in those Catacombs, what sort of moral 
reputation had they in the streets above? What tales were told of their atrocities by 
one educated Roman to another? ... Suppose we are really as harmless as the 

Christians.’!!° 
The real anarchist’s speech is immediately followed by a response from Syme, the 
undercover detective seeking the group’s nomination to gain access to the higher tiers of 
the Central Anarchist Council. Syme counters: 

Comrade Gregory has told us, in only too apologetic a tone, that we are not the 

enemies of society. But I say that we are the enemies of society, and so much the 

worse for society.... Comrade Gregory has told us (apologetically again) that we 

are not murderers. There I agree. We are not murderers, we are executioners. |"! 
After winning the election and becoming the new Thursday, Syme declares, “I do not go 
to the Council to rebut that slander that calls us murderers; I go to earn it.”!!* Thus, in 
Chesterton’s novel, most of the violence attributed to the anarchist movement was the 
fabricated narratives of the state. 

European authorities had succeeded in crafting the public perception of anarchists 
into an effective and malleable scapegoat. The malleability came from the authorities’ 
and media’s ability to almost completely separate the reality of the anarchist movement 
from its narratives in the British media, giving them room to launch any accusation or 


claim no matter how ridiculous or contradictory. In fact, contradiction is rife in anarchist 


depictions, as they are in most scapegoating techniques. It allows those doing the 
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persecuting to frame their target(s) with stereotypes in order to turn society against them 
while it also keeps their ability to persecute fluid. The narrative becomes “this group is 
this, except when they’re not.” As we shall see, the media’s depiction of the anarchist is a 


swirl of contradictions. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE POLITICAL CONSPIRACY: THE HIERARCHY DILEMMA, 
PUPPETRY, AND ARMAGEDDON 

This chapter will focus on the political implications that the British media 
attributed to anarchists. While the British media’s political interpretation of the anarchist 
movement centers on their terrorist image, I will seek to show that the terrorist image 
carried with it other narratives that reveal British society’s beliefs, whether earnest or 
maliciously constructed, surrounding the anarchist movement. This chapter consists of 
three sections: the first explores the British media’s oscillating description of anarchists 
as hierarchal and non-hierarchal; the second shows its more conspiratorial narratives 
involving anarchists as political puppets of the elite; and the third demonstrates how it 
depicted anarchists as being an apocalyptic force. 
3.1 Anarchists as Both Leaders and the Leaderless 

The discrepancies in the British media’s coverage of the anarchist “attack” on 
Xeres reveal an interesting contradiction in the depiction of anarchist organization. The 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph and the Manchester Courier and Lancashire General 
Advertiser reported that Spain had arrested the “leader” of the attack, implying that the 
whole operation was planned by one individual.!'? The same two newspapers also wrote 
that there were rumors the attack was planned and led by a higher organization, called 


either “Maia Negra” or “the old ‘Black Hand’ Secret Society.”!'* The Standard stated, 
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“Anarchy there takes the shape of agrarian secret societies, with numerous adherents, 
who are well organized and disciplined, and obedient to ringleaders.”!!> 

On the other hand, other newspapers claimed the opposite. The Morning Post, a 
London-based paper, printed a series of Reuter’s telegrams, with the first of the set 
claiming that “the movement was devoid of any political character.” A later telegram, 
with more information gathered from authorities, then claimed, “the movement was 
exclusively of a Socialist-Anarchist character,” but, ultimately the article did not suggest 
any leadership or higher anarchist rings.!!° The Times reported that the “mob numbering 
some 400 strong, armed with knives, scythes, and revolvers” was “of no serious 
importance and no political significance” to authorities. In fact, the article added, “it is 
probably one of those insensate, unorganized movements, devoid alike of motives and 
consequences, which are not infrequently got up in Spain by discontented and 
irresponsible people with nothing to lose.”!!? However, The Times printed an update two 
weeks later that stated, “The gendarmes have made an important arrest in the person of an 
Anarchist who was at the head of the outbreak.”!!® 

At times, British newspapers published stories detailing vast, elaborately 
organized anarchist networks that were largely fictitious. For example, The Standard ran 
an article in 1894 detailing the alleged activities of the Italian “Anarchist known as 
Carnot” (Giuseppe Farandi), the sole source being an alleged anarchist by the name of 


Polti who was imprisoned at the time. The article reported: 


Polti declares that Carnot was chosen to direct operations in England at a 
conference of Anarchist delegates from all parts of the world held at The Hague 
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two years ago.... Polti alleges that Carnot distributed money to his agents, all men 
very active in the cause, and prepared at any moment to use explosives. To Polti 
[Carnot] described himself as the “Financial Organizer of International 
Anarchy.”!!? 
Yet, the anarchist movement never formed the organizational level alleged by Polti. 
Anarchists had certainly attempted international organizations, although they 
never amounted to highly regimented and financed structures that sent out paid “agents.” 
Anarchists participated in the socialist International Workingmen’s Association (later 
referred to as the First International), until they were expelled at the Hague Congress in 
1872. The First International did not survive long after the split, dissolving in 1876. 
Anarchists attempted to form their own “international,” the International Working 
People’s Association (commonly referred to as the Black International) in 1881; 
however, the international aspect of this anarchist project never managed to extend 
beyond foreign correspondences and declarations of affiliations. The anarchist Black 
International largely fizzled out by the late 1880s. In 1889, socialists recreated the 
International Workingmen’s Association (or, the Second International), to which 
anarchists tried to gain entry but were again expelled. Attempts to hold international 
anarchist congresses in 1893 and 1900 were thwarted by police in the United States and 
France respectively. In 1907, the International Anarchist Congress held in Amsterdam 
did produce a more tangible international organization, although it struggled with 


finances.'”° Therefore, one can assume Polti’s account of “International Anarchy” was 


false. 
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The Western Mail in Cardiff, Wales, however, printed a much more accurate (and 
thus much rarer) interview with an Italian anarcho-communist in 1900. The unnamed 
anarchist, who had recently fled Italy for London, stated what historians have also 


discovered with many non-syndicalist!7! 


anarchist movements: “‘it is impossible to 
establish the numbers and strength of the party, it having no organization.” The anarchist 
further described that while members might be everywhere, “often they do not even know 
each other.” Moreover, the anarchist did not fixate on violence as media depictions of 
anarchists typically assert; rather, the anarchist attempted to address the countless 
misconceptions surrounding anarchism as well as offering grounded explanations of the 
acts of notorious anarchist assassins. !7” 

In other rare moments, the perceived contradiction in anarchist organizing was 
consciously jeered at in the British media. The author of an 1877 North Wales Chronicle 
article claimed, “The [anarchists] would abolish all governments and authorities. The 
‘anarchist’ sings Let’s all be equal—and I will be your king.”’!** The article suggested 
that not only were parts of the British public aware of contradiction, but that it functioned 
as a fundamental aspect of anarchism’s regarded ridiculousness. 

British literature that featured anarchism seemed altogether unaware of the 
contradiction or offered no signs of awareness. E. Douglas Fawcett, a British writer and 
brother of the geographer Percy Fawcett, published the 1892 adventure novel Hartmann, 
the Anarchist; or, The Doom of the Great City, which depicts a future in 1920 in which 


an anarchist builds an armored airship to attack London. The story is told from the 
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perspective of Mr. Stanley, the main character, who is an outspoken social-democrat who 
regularly expresses the need for a more moderate form of “socialism.” Mr. Stanley’s 
numerous political ramblings and observations suggest he functions as a mouthpiece for 
Fawcett’s own politics. As educated on politics as Mr. Stanley (or rather Fawcett) 
suggests he is, the descriptions of anarchism are as confusing and contradictory as those 
found in British newspapers. 

Stanley defines “anarchical communism” for the reader as “no law, no force, 
reference of all social energies to voluntary association of individuals,” a definition he 
learned through talking to his anarchist friend, Burnett.!*4 Later in the story, Burnett 
describes the anarchist crew of the airship, telling Stanley, “We are anarchists ...Every 
man is as good as another, and every man is a volunteer.” !”° 
Yet, Burnett’s explanations conflict with other descriptions, sometimes provided 


> 66 


by himself, of the anarchists’ “notorious leader” Hartmann, a man with a “domineering 
soul” who hand-picked his followers.!° Hartmann is the anarchist who designed and 
constructed the heavily armored airship with which he plans to destroy every major 
European city, starting with London. When first discussing the airship with Stanley, 
Burnett teases: “Suppose, for instance, that the leaders of these few [thousand anarchists] 
came to possess some novel invention—something that made them virtual dictators of 


their kind” [emphasis mine].!?’ In destroying these cities, Hartmann hopes to create a 


world with “no more ‘systems’” or simply “anarchy.”!”* In order to stop any systems 
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from re-emerging and to prevent rampant criminal behavior, Hartmann’s airship will 
patrol the skies to act as a deterrent. Hartmann’s system (although he tries to argue it is 
somehow not a “system”) is referred to as “supervised anarchy.”!”? He is essentially the 
ruling authority of the new world. Hartmann’s dictator-like presentation is also revealed 
when he first assaults London and a large banner is unfurled from his airship that 
exclaims, “THUS RETURNS HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST.”!°° Note that the 
banner does not announce necessarily the coming of anarchism, but specifically 
Hartmann himself, who apparently envisions himself as the contradictory ruler of 
anarchism. 

Hartmann, the Anarchist successfully captured an exploding market; it was a 
sensational thriller capitalizing on British newspapers’ own sensationalist reporting and 
the subsequent British anxiety over anarchist terrorism. The novel was reprinted in 1893 
and 1894, as advertised in The Times.'*! In late 1894, the British sporting periodical 
Cycling, which featured general news and fiction, and had a circulation of over 41,000 
copies a week at its height in 1896, triumphantly informed its readers: 

A thrilling serial will be commenced, by E. Douglas Fawcett ...the title of the 

story is “The Devilry of Baron Krantz,” being a sequel to the famous story, 


“Hartmann the Anarchist,” ...we have gone to great expense to secure the serial 
rights of this most extraordinary narrative, and everybody should read it.'°? 
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The first two installments of the serial debuted on the front page of Cycling. The 
appearance of an anarchist-centered thriller in a popular sporting periodical further 
suggests the general marketability of the anarchist villain. 

Joseph Conrad’s The Secret Agent: A Simple Tale from 1906 presents a more 
unusual musing on anarchism and authority told mostly through a character known as 
“the Professor.” The Professor is a bomb-maker, who will manufacture bombs for anyone 
who makes a request. “My absolute rule is never to refuse anybody,” he claims.'*? 
Conrad describes him as “the Perfect Anarchist,” who lives by the motto “no God! No 
master.’”’!*+ The Professor does not view the capitalist or the state as the enemy, but rather 
“the weak” who are “our sinister masters” and “rule the roost.’”’!*° Yet, this same 
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character who claims ‘no masters,’ “gloated inwardly over ...affirming his superiority 
over all the multitude of mankind.”'*° The Professor’s “imagination had been fired early 
by the tales of men rising from the depths of poverty to positions of authority and 
affluence” and “had set before him a goal of power and prestige.” !°’ The Professor seeks 
to eradicate masters while also becoming a master himself. 

The Secret Agent had only modest sales, despite positive reviews by critics, with 
around 5,000 copies sold in the first year after its publication.'3* The plot is far more 
complicated than Hartmann, the Anarchist, featuring less action and far more political 


intrigue. Moreover, Conrad presents anarchists in The Secret Agent more as lazy fools 


than the murderous scourge found in Fawcett’s work, perhaps underwhelming audiences 
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whom British media had subjected to a decade and a half of sensationalism by the time of 
its publication. Complexity, however, did not necessarily prevent success in the niche 
genre of anarchist terrorism. 

G. K. Chesterton’s 1908 novel, The Man Who Was Thursday: A Nightmare, 
managed to appeal to two audiences simultaneously. On the one hand, the story is a long, 
philosophical inquiry into what Chesterton perceived as the destructive march of nihilism 
into European society, a fear gripping European Christians. The story closely mirrors the 
concerns found in the works of Russian authors Fyodor Dostoevsky and Ivan Turgenev, 
who attacked nihilism in their novels half a decade before Chesterton. Yet, on the other 
hand, The Man Who Was Thursday also reads as an adventure story, filled with duels and 
over-the-top chase sequences. The book’s simultaneous appeal to adventure and Christian 
markets, as well as young and mature audiences, likely helped it achieve popular success. 
While Chesterton may have mulled over the philosophical threat of anarchism, it is also 
quite clear he did not mull over its actual theory and practice. 

The Man Who Was Thursday defines anarchism as antithetical to order.'*? At the 
same time, it describes anarchists forming the “Central Anarchist Council” which 
consisted of an “outer and inner ring,” with the inner ring (the “Supreme Council’) 
directing the outer ring.'*° At the center was the “President,” the “greatest man in 
Europe,” for whom “Caesar and Napoleon would have been children in his hands.”!*! 
Various cells across London elect members to represent them at the Supreme Council, 


using the days of the week as names for the elected representatives, with the president 
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being called “Sunday.” At one of the council meetings to elect the new “Thursday” 
position, the anarchist Gregory protests the newly elected representative Syme. Protesting 
the vote, Gregory pleads the cell to “not elect this man,” to which “one anarchist” 
responds, “Who are you? You are not Sunday,” while another adds, “‘and you are not 
Thursday.”!*? Chesterton depicted anarchists as those who seek to overthrow order while 
also adhering to a strict hierarchical structure themselves. One must then wonder who 
these fictional masters of anarchists were who sought to become king-like figures? What 
sorts of political intrigue surrounded these figures? 
3.2 Anarchists as Political Puppets 

The British media often delved into conspiratorial theories concerning who might 
be directing the anarchists and their deeds. In the coverage of the anarchist incident in 
Xeres, newspapers speculated on potential puppet masters. The Morning Post teased that 
authorities “observed an unusual commotion among the inhabitants as well as the 
presence of a number of foreign emissaries, especially Germans.”'*? The Standard 
reported that Spanish peasants had “recently received letters from German and Belgian 
Anarchists, encouraging them in their plot.”!“* The Sheffield Daily Telegraph stated that 
“the Anarchists were connected with the Republican party.”!4° As mentioned before, two 
newspapers connected the anarchists to a secret, mysterious organization, “Maia Negra” 
or “The Black Hand.” A popular theory for nations investigating an anarchist incident 
was to immediately place the blame on other nations, a theme found in almost all British 


literature on anarchists. Likewise, the media and upper classes have pointed to various 
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political entities and claimed they were using anarchists as a cloak-and-dagger means to 
achieve some goal. 

Fawcett’s villains were all wealthy, educated men, either foreign or under the 
influence of a foreigner. In Hartmann, the Anarchist, Hartmann and his German teacher, 
Schwartz, flee to Switzerland after failing to assassinate a German prince. Hartmann, 
who “had money,” works with Schwartz to amass a larger fortune in Switzerland: 
“money bred money—they grew rich, and they will yet lead anarchy to triumph.”!*° The 
sequel to Hartmann, the Anarchist, “The Devilry of Baron Krantz” (1894), describes the 
main anarchist villain, Baron Krantz, as someone “with almost boundless resources, 
inherited from his ancestors, German Jew bankers,” who “contributed largely both to the 
funds and counsels of Hartmann,” a “distinctly bloated capitalist,” and as a “millionaire 
anarchist and felon.”!*” The main anarchists in Fawcett’s universe were (often Jewish) 
capitalists seeking dictator-like power through anarchism. 

Fawcett’s anti-Semitism reflected the fears of Jewish immigration to Britain, with 
London’s East End becoming home to around 30,000 Jewish immigrants by 1890, a 
small portion of whom were anarchists.!** In 1887, one newspaper claimed that of the 
immigrating Jewish community, the majority were nihilists and anarchists; in 1903, the 
Royal Commission on Alien Immigration reiterated the allegation.'*? But the mysterious 


puppet master trope extended past Jewish stereotypes. 
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The puppet masters could be capitalists, politicians, noblemen, or other members 
of elite society. “The Red Ring; or, The Foes of the World: The Revelations of an 
Anarchist Spy” (1900), published as a serial in [/lustrated Chips, a popular half-penny 
weekly marketed to young male adults, tells how an anarchist cell in London plots 
assassinations and how one police spy foils them.!°° The anarchist cell in this story is one 
of the more interesting groupings in British fiction featuring anarchism, consisting of “‘a 
well-known member of Parliament,” “a City banker,” “a member of the most exclusive 
clubs in London and Paris,” and a “black-haired and moustached young Italian.” Note 
how this fictitious cell combined two fears: first, the top anarchists are all members of 
elite society; second, the anarchists are working with foreigners. Neither of these 
concerns lacked a factual basis. For example, two of the most important anarchist 
thinkers were born into prominent families: Mikhail Bakunin was born into a Russian 
noble family, and Peter Kropotkin was a prince in line to the Russia throne, commonly 
referred to in British newspapers as “Prince Krapotkine.” Charlotte Wilson, an English 
anarchist who worked with Kropotkin when he fled to London, came from a middle-class 
family and was married to a stock broker. However, most anarchists came from and lived 
in poverty, as did Bakunin and Kropotkin when they rejected their lineages and became 
anarchists. Yet, such backgrounds, especially Kropotkin’s reputation as the “anarchist 
prince,” would naturally incite the imagination. 

The story of an anarchist nobleman was featured in “Arnoldi, the Anarchist; or, 


the Conspirators of the Lone Chateau” which ran as a serial in Boys of England in 1894, 
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and reran in 1900. Boys of England was one of the best-selling periodicals targeting 
young males in Britain between the 1870s and 1890s, and predominantly featured 
adventure stories. '°' Captain Arnoldi is “an Italian nobleman” living in the French court 
under King Louis Philippe some time before the Revolution of 1848.!°? Arnoldi is 
secretly the “chief” of a “band of assassins, robbers, and conspirators” consisting of 
“disappointed politicians, dissatisfied workmen, faddists ... whose disordered brains have 
led them to conspire against religion and society, and from whose ranks have sprung the 
Communist, the Nihilist, and the Anarchist.”!>? Ammoldi aims to assassinate and frame 
another member of the court, Captain Henri Beauchamp, for two main reasons. First, 
Marie Deschapelles, whom Arnoldi desires and by whom he has been rejected, is 
planning to marry Beauchamp. Second, by dispatching Beauchamp, Arnoldi seeks to 
increase his position at the court. However, Arnoldi’s plot is foiled and he is killed by the 
“handsome” Beauchamp who marries Marie Deschapelles and becomes close to the 
king.!*4 

The tale of Arnoldi followed the basic plot structure and style of the adventure- 
romance genre. “Arnoldi, the Anarchist” follows an evil nobleman who utilizes a band of 
anarchists to murder his competition and clear his way to marrying the “damsel.” The 
political identity of the villains, however, is not in any way important to the story. In fact, 
there is hardly anything anarchist about Arnoldi and his band other than the label. 


Arnoldi and his band could be replaced by any other stereotypical villain and the overall 
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story would not be altered in any significant way. Like a “monster” or a dark moustache, 
“Amoldi, the Anarchist” revealed that the British public readily perceived anarchists as 
antagonists with no need for an explanation. The term “anarchist” was enough to signify 
a villain. 

Perhaps the most conspiratorial plot twist of all was found in The Secret Agent, 
which contains a plot hatched by Continental European nations to alter British policing 
practices regarding anarchists. Mr. Verloc, the central figure of the plot, is a double 
agent, acting as an informant on anarchist activities for the London Metropolitan Police 
while ultimately being an agent provocateur for another nation. In the second chapter, 
Verloc heads to an embassy in London, in which he first talks to the French Privy 
Councillor Wurmt on his way to report to his employer. Wurmt informs Verloc, “We are 
not very satisfied with the attitude of the police here,” and that “what is desired ...is the 
occurrence of something definite which should stimulate their vigilance.”!°> Verloc then 
speaks to Mr. Vladimir, a Russian diplomat who employs Verloc to inform him on the 
London police’s dealings with the anarchists. Vladimir orders Verloc to carry out what 
Wurmt had alluded to: a bombing to be blamed on the anarchists. Vladimir further 
explains that “England must be brought into line” and that the bombing “is bound to help 
forward the labors of the Milan Conference.”!*° 

The “Milan Conference” is a direct reference to the political climate of the 1890s 
and 1900s, in which European nations were attempting to work out an “international” 
(mostly European) policing policy towards anarchists. Following the Italian anarchist 


Luigi Lucheni’s assassination of Empress Elisabeth in September 1898, the Italian 
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government put together the International Conference for the Defense of Society Against 
the Anarchists that met in November and December of that year. Continental European 
nations shared a common concern over Britain’s harboring of anarchist refugees, more 
specifically Britain’s refusal to arrest or expel fugitive anarchists under the umbrella of 
free speech.!>” 

Consequently, Britain was one of the last nations to accept the Italian invitation, 
with British authorities taking the time to reassure British citizens that they “shall 
safeguard the liberal traditions of England regarding the treatment of political 
refugees.”!>* Those who attended the conference on behalf of Britain did take such steps 
when it came to policy, both actively trying to moderate proposals and abstain from 
discussions to protest the more invasive policies.'*? No source provided information on 
the internal proceedings, however. As The Times noted, “Curiosity to know whether it 
has ended in success or in failure is whetted by the profound secrecy in which its 
discussions have been shrouded.” It continued to note that no one other than police 
representatives were allowed in the meetings and that no formal minutes were 
composed. !© 

The reason for that secrecy is perhaps because British authorities were taking 
steps that curtailed the liberties of those within its borders. While the British refrained 
from enacting the proposed policies of the 1898 conference in Rome, the London 


Metropolitan Police Special Branch did employ illegal tactics against anarchists, such as 
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searches and surveillance of anarchists, mostly due to foreign pressure.'°! Sweeney, for 
example, specifically noted a French anarchist pamphlet as architype anarchist 
propaganda, and further discussed a printer in London who the Special Branch spied on. 
Sweeney admitted he “had to burgle” the printer’s room the first time in order to spy on 
his work, and subsequently secured access to the room by making “certain financial 
arrangements” with the landlady. Thus, Conrad’s plot is not preposterous, as the 
Continental nations were annoyed by what they perceived as Britain’s comparably lax 
attitude towards the anarchists, resulting in their continued efforts to pressure the British 
into more repressive policies to curtail anarchist activities. However, what Conrad did not 
know, along with the British public, was that British authorities were employing illegal 
tactics to monitor anarchists. 

Moreover, Conrad was not the only one to allege that the police, or informants for 
the police, had a hand in the attacks. In 1892, following an anarchist bombing in Paris, 
the London-based Daily News described a theory that the attack was “due to one or 
several of the persons who used to be set to detect thieves by the Prefecture.” The article 
further explained that there had been a recent cut to the Secret Service Fund of the Paris 
police, which “render[ed] the more shady detectives, the so to speak unconvenanted 
members of the service, desperate from starvation ...[who] are often recruited from the 
criminal classes, and are the most dangerous men in Paris.”!°* Conrad then touches upon 
a very real fear the public held: the police were possibly funding or instigating anarchist 


terrorist attacks for political aims. The accuracy of such claims, however, are suspect, as 
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are many of the other reports Conrad based his story around, for those making the 
allegations rarely provided concrete evidence. 

The Man Who Was Thursday presented a more surreal narrative, however, when 
compared to The Secret Agent. The dreaded anarchist cell in Chesterton’s work has a 
surprise twist as well—it is almost entirely composed of undercover detectives unaware 
of each other. The detectives discover each other one by one as they start to work 
together to catch the anarchist mastermind, Sunday. Thus, Chesterton presents the reader 
with a world in which the rank and file of the anarchist movement are mostly detectives 
trying to imitate anarchists. 

British newspapers printed other theories of who was behind Ravachol’s 
bombings in Paris. The Daily News reported in another article that some French 
individuals blamed the Germans for the bombings, as well as French dynamite companies 
who were alleged to “want the State to monopolize the manufacture of that explosive and 
to pay them a high indemnity for their plants and business.”!© In 1915, a British 
newspaper reported that French anarchists had been arrested for agitating on behalf of 
Germany during the First World War.' Thus, Europeans argued that anarchists were 
also puppets playing their part in larger conspiracies. 

3.3. The Anarchist Armageddon 

When real or invented anarchist incidents occurred, public fear drove sensational 
speculation. Since the media’s negative images of anarchists had become so widespread, 
they likely feed off one another in spirals of sensationalism. The Evening News, for 


example, in the wake of Sante Caserio’s assassination of President Carnot in 1894, 
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claimed that there were around 8,000 anarchists in London.!® A common result of flare 
ups in the public’s widespread fear of anarchist violence was the perceived escalation in 
their plans—the media’s depiction of anarchists moved from individual terrorism to 
unprecedented levels of destruction. 

No author applied this type of apocalyptic imagery to anarchists more than 
Fawcett. In Hartmann, the Anarchist, Hartmann’s first plan was to blow up the German 
Crown Prince during his visit to London, which he fails to achieve while still killing 
“fifty to sixty” bystanders.'© After finishing his airship while in hiding after the first 
attentat, Hartmann develops a new plan consisting of two parts: 

We have some 12,000 adherents in London, many more in Paris, Berlin, and 

elsewhere—they will stir the tumult below. London is my objective to start with. 

During the tempests of bombs, the anarchists below will fire the streets in all 

directions, rouse up the populace, and let loose pandemonium upon earth.'°’ 
Moreover, when the main character’s anarchist friend Burnett is killed by gunfire from 
the police below, Hartmann orders the crew to begin pouring massive amounts of petrol 
from valves in the airship which is then lit, effectively napalming the streets below. 

It is possible that Fawcett was inspired by a real Russian nihilist, as well as real 
claims of an anarchist plot. Leo Hartmann was a suspected nihilist who fled Russia and 


was alleged to have attempted to assassinate the czar in 1879 with dynamite.'©* He was 


sometimes even referred to as “Hartmann, the Nihilist” in newspapers.'© Furthermore, in 
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1886, numerous newspapers reported an alleged anarchist plot to “destroy” Vienna. The 
Evening News in Portsmouth, England, declared that “Vienna was to have been set on fire 
at several places, so that, as the instructions ran, ‘the capital should be set in a blaze and 
form a sea of fire,’” and that “during the general horror and bewilderment, which it was 
calculated would naturally prevail during these conflagrations, public and other buildings 
were to have been blown up by dynamite.”!”° The Leeds Mercury argued that “Vienna 
would have been the scene of such wholesale crime and destruction as has not been 
witnessed for centuries.”'’' As Richard Jensen argues about Austria and Germany during 
the period, their “fear of conspiratorial subversion grossly exceeded its reality.”!”” 
Although both Leo Hartmann and the Vienna plot were covered in newspapers a decade 
before Fawcett published his novel, the similarity between the novel and the newspaper 
reports is worth consideration. 

In addition, Fawcett sensationalized the numbers of the anarchists. As previously 
mentioned, Fawcett wrote that there were “some 12,000” anarchists waiting to destroy 
London, which was echoed two years later by The Evening News. In the sequel, the serial 
“The Devilry of Baron Krantz,” the London anarchists have rebuilt their army in a mere 
two years, and they literally reside underground. 

The plot of “The Devilry of Baron Krantz” is thick with Biblical imagery. Baron 
Krantz, the “Demon,” lords over an anarchist army, whose discipline is seen in how they 


“saluted the Baron respectfully.”!7? The anarchists toil in lava and sulfur-filled caverns, 
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working on an elaborate underground system. Krantz’s plan is to blow up key parts of an 
immense cave structure below London, causing portions of the city to collapse into an 
“ocean of molten rock” while volcanos erupt and destroy the rest of it.'’* Krantz succeeds 
in his plan, ushering in an apocalyptic end for London as fires “devoured the city,” and 
“pestilence ... sprang from the decay of the bodies of so many victims buried in the 
ruins,” with ultimately “over four hundred thousand wretches” perishing “in one fashion 
or another.”!”° If the wholesale destruction of one city was not enough, “the hellish 
miscreant whose devilry” destroyed London escapes and remains at large at the end of 
the story, leaving the rest of Europe as a potential victim.'”° 

The entire plots of Hartmann, the Anarchist and “The Devilry of Baron Krantz” 
revolve around the destructive ability of these fictional anarchists. Fawcett dedicated 
most of the second half of Hartmann, the Anarchist to describing both the anarchists’ lust 
for violence and their eventual slaughter of Londoners. The sequel features a lengthy 
description of the destruction of London, its attention to suffering and gore outdoing the 
first. 

Moreover, Fawcett only hastily added a moral to his stories, essentially arguing in 
both that if Britain does not adopt a social-democratic direction, the anarchists will 
effectively organize the dispossessed and annihilate civilization. Stanley, the main 
character of Hartmann, the Anarchist, offers short musings on the merits of non- 
revolutionary social-democracy to counter the horrors he observes in the anarchist 


movement. In “The Devilry of Baron Krantz,” Fawcett interrupted an intense escape 
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scene to inform the reader that the main character’s fiancée succeeded in evacuating just 
in time as she had donned “her Rational dress”!”’ to descend some stairs.!7° 

The anarchists, as many historians have shown, were neither capable nor wanting 
of the mindless destruction the British media depicted them as craving. Especially within 
fiction, anarchist terrorism had become senseless, as stories depicted anarchists as falling 
into fits of violent rage over trivial matters. In the short story “A Hunted Man” that was 
published in The Marvel,'” the main anarchist villain blows a “proprietor and his café to 
the four winds of heaven” because he had “refused to serve [the anarchist and his group] 
with more liquor.”!8° While a minority of anarchists certainly did engage in small-scale 
terrorism, one must wonder what the anarchists had to gain through the mass destruction 
depicted in works such as Fawcett’s. These narratives, as Barbara Melchiori has shown, 
effectively curbed radical social protest, keeping the anarchist movement in Britain 


marginalized as the public was bombarded with tales of mindless violence. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE CULTURAL THREAT: ANARCHISTS AS THE BANE OF 
BRITISH SOCIETY 

The public’s fear of the anarchist movement extended beyond terrorism. As The 
Leeds Times explains: 

To put this teaching in the form of a proposition, the Anarchist declares, All 

things are at an end. That is to say, there is an end to the State, to property, and to 

all distinctions of country. The prime business of anarchy, both philosophic and 

practical, is to destroy. The whole fabric of society having fallen amid “red ruin 

and the breaking up of laws,” everything becomes everybodys [sic], and 

everybody may do as they please, whether what they do pleases anyone else or 

not.!8! 
Thus, the threat anarchists posed went beyond terrorism: they sought to destroy the very 
cultural foundation of British society. Anarchists did indeed seek to overthrow the social 
order of the time. This social upheaval, however, was intended to liberate and was not 
simply about destruction in and of itself. The British media tended to portray these aims 
as not only a challenge to the British identity, but as a coercive threat to the very 
foundations of society and order. This chapter will explore three cultural narratives the 
British attributed to anarchists: first, how the physical traits and habits of anarchists 
(inspired by Lombroso) factored into narratives of morality, which contributed to an 
already existing trend of invasive body searches in Britain that stemmed from witch hunts 
(which also caused some overlap in the characteristics applied to witches and anarchists); 


second, anarchists as exemplifying the sin of sloth; and lastly, allegations that anarchists 


were sexually perverse, which threatened heteronormative monogamy and the family. 
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4.1 Physiognomy 

Beauty in Europe had long been equated with virtue while ugliness or supposed 
physical aberrations were a sign of immorality. The authorities’ and general public’s 
supposed right to invasively inspect a body for signs of criminality has a traceable legal 
history in Britain. In the second half of the 16" century, Protestant regions developed the 
idea that the devil branded his servants, often referred to as the devil’s mark. To prove the 
accused was a witch, the accusers would search for the mark—which remained 
ambiguously defined. The mark could be a mole, wart, scar, or anything seen as a 
supposed aberration on the body.!°? 

Inspections often focused on women, as Joseph Klaits notes, “in practice, this 
meant stripping and shaving the accused’s entire body before meticulously examining 
and pricking every part of her. Such inspections were usually conducted ...before an all- 
male audience.” Klaits goes on: 

Another sign of the authorities’ preconceptions about female sexuality was their 

association of the devil’s mark with women’s genitals. Demonological experts 

warned judges that women often bore the devil’s mark on their “shameful parts,” 

“on the breasts or private parts.” As a seventeenth-century handbook for English 

justices of the peace pointed out, because “these the devil’s Marks . . . be often in 

women’s secretest Parts, they therefore require diligent and careful Search.”!* 
In 1864, the British state passed the Contagious Diseases Acts, with further revisions in 
1866 and 1869, that sought to curb prostitution for the sake of maintaining a more stable 


military. The state and media depicted prostitutes as “wartime harpies,” threatening the 


health of soldiers (as well as putting the blame squarely on women for the actions of 
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men). Any police inspector, superintendent, or medical examiner could charge a woman 
in a location defined in the Contagious Diseases Acts with being a prostitute. If the 
woman could not convince the court otherwise, “she was forced to undergo a mandatory 
vaginal examination by an army surgeon.”’!* The acts were repealed in 1886, mostly due 
to the work of feminists. Cesare Lombroso, however, encouraged the same invasive 
techniques in his work on criminals. Between the 1870s and 1890s, Lombroso, his 
followers, and other criminologists exploited imprisoned populations, subjecting them to 
violating inspections and measurements of their bodies. The criminologists also focused 
on men, whose sexual organs (alongside women’s) are displayed statistically, 
anecdotally, and as graphic images or sketches. Thus, the state had a legacy of invasive 
searches that sought to both identify and suppress criminality. 

Furthermore, the public’s persecution of criminality often relied on their views of 
beauty and ugliness. This is perhaps the most recognizable element of the cultural 
creation of witches, seen in the witch archetype of the “old hag.” Reginald Scot’s The 
Discoverie of Witchcraft marked how his contemporaries described witches as “toothless, 
old, impotent, and unweldie” women, “an ilfavoured fowle queane, that was for age 
decrepit and full of wrinkles, with a long bodie, leane of face, pale of colour, with ragged 
cloathes.””!85 

By the 1870s, criminologists and their supporting intellectuals, such as Cesare 
Lombroso and Havelock Ellis, had given the old motif of ugliness’ equation with evil a 


pseudo-scientific base. Lombroso argued, “[criminals] have smaller and more deformed 
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skulls, greater height and weight, and lighter beards. They are more likely to have 
crooked noses, sloping foreheads, large ears, protruding jaws, and dark skin, eyes, and 
hair.”!8° Havelock Ellis, who introduced Lombroso’s work to an English audience, was 
far more explicit, stating that “beautiful faces, it is well known, are rarely found among 
criminals. The prejudice against the ugly and also against the deformed is not without 
sound foundation.”!®’ Ellis even considers the past use of such an approach: 

In the Middle Ages there was a law by which, when two persons were suspected 

of a crime, the ugliest was to be selected for punishment. At the present day 

judges are, consciously or unconsciously, influenced by physiognomy, and 
ordinary human beings, who also in a humble way sit in judgment on their fellow 
creatures, are influenced in the same manner. !®* 

This practice extended beyond the courts to British society. 

The practice of attempting to detect someone’s character through physical 
features was known as physiognomy, which was “applied on a regular basis across all 
classes of English society,” as well as all over Europe, by the 19" century.!* In the 
public sphere, people employed it as a more harmless activity, using physiognomy to 
gauge others in a manner similar to astrology. But for detecting anarchists, physiognomy 
was a key process in discerning who would be prone to anti-social and violent behavior. 
As Lombroso and Ellis suggest, anarchists supposedly had “dark” features, typically 
“ugly” or “deformed.” Aside from more readily observed “aberrations” of the body, 


Lombroso and his school could supposedly take measurements of various parts of the 


body to shows signs of degeneration. Having a body part that was too long or too short, 
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even by a matter of millimeters, could mark one with degeneracy. In addition, Ellis 
argued that criminals had a “general neglect of personal cleanliness.”!”° Thus, like the 
witch who was marked by the devil, the anarchist was marked by degeneracy, and, by 
thorough inspection, they could be picked out from the general population. 

The British police often suggested that anarchists were both sinister looking and 
unclean. Special Branch detective John Sweeney, who specialized in hunting anarchists, 
usually emphasized his physical description of an anarchist. In describing one supposed 
anarchist hanging out on a street corner, Sweeney asserted that “he never went into the 
hairdresser’s shop at all.” One group of anarchists in the street was noticeable by being 
“an unwashen, sinister, forbidding crew.”’!°! Sweeney described Giuseppe Fornara 
(usually reported as Farnara), an anarchist linked to a bomb plot, in his memoirs: 

This man Farnara, though absolutely illiterate (he could neither read nor write), 

was one of the most vicious types of Anarchist that even a police officer could 

possibly meet with. He was forty-four years of age, and about the most savage, 
hard-faced, despicable looking creature one could imagine. !” 
Police stereotypes of anarchists were so uniform and entrenched that historian Bernard 
Porter remarked that police going undercover felt all they had to do was “grow a stubble, 
dirty the hands and face, rumple the hair and smoke ‘offensively foul foreign 
cigarettes.’”!"3 
Since the police were often the main source of information regarding anarchists 


for newspapers, reports featuring anarchists typically regurgitated police narratives. For 


example, The Penny Illustrated Paper and Illustrated Times described Fornara “as far as 
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physique goes, a poor specimen of humanity, standing only about 5 ft. 2 in. in his boots; 
but as far as his facial expression goes, it is villanous [sic] even in repose, demoniacal in 
anger.””!** Such a description closely resembles Sweeney’s, who was the lead detective in 
Fornara’s case. 

It was common practice among many British newspapers to note the physical 
features of alleged anarchists in ways that invoked physiognomy. The Birmingham Daily 
Post wrote that one anarchist “with stubbly beard, swarthy face, restless gleaming eyes, 
untidy dress, and excitable demeanour,” could have been the prime example of an 
anarchist.!°> The Daily News reported that the infamous Ravachol “comes within the 
category of born criminals as traced by Signor Lombroso. He has singularly long arms 
and a singularly short trunk. He has also abnormally large hands and feet, to the former of 
which he attends carefully.” Moreover, he was “ill-looking” and “has all the defects of 
his qualities as a wild beast.””!*° Another reporter only noted “black eyes and dark hair” to 
conjure Lombroso’s criminal type.'”” 

The trope equating anarchists with being unclean as well as ugly (the two 
seemingly always went hand in hand) was also a popular joke. In 1889, The Blackburn 
Standard shared a joke: “the popular idea of an anarchist is that of a man who is liable to 
take anything valuable that comes in his way, except a bath.”!?* That year was apparently 


a popular time for anarchist bath jokes, as the Hampshire Telegraph and Sussex 
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Chronicle also partook in the fun. The first joke the newspaper published targeted 
anarchist foreigners in the United States: 


First Anarchist: “Great Heavens, Karl, did you read in the papers what the New 
Jersey White Caps did with one of your brothers?” 

Second Anarchist: “No, what was it?” 

First Anarchist: “They took him out one night and washed him with soap and 
water, and then—” 

Second Anarchist: “Gott in Himmel, August, this is no business for us. Let’s go 
back to Europe. It’s getting dangerous.”!”” 


The second joke, appearing two weeks later, went: 

Teacher (at the Anarchist Sunday School): “Who was Charlotte Corday?” 

Pupil: She was a great heroine. She killed the tyrant Marat.” 

Teacher: “Was there any special reason why she should have killed him?” 

Pupil: “Yes, sir. She found him taking a bath.” 

Teacher: “Correct.”?0° 
The second joke is also notable as it referred to anarchist schools, inferring them as a site 
of indoctrination to what was apparently the anarchists’ literally dirty ways. In 1892, Fun, 


one of the most popular British weekly penny humor periodicals during the period, 


printed a comic presenting an anarchist bombing during a May Day rally: 
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Fig. 1: “The Anarchist's Revenge: A May Day Romance” 

The group of anarchists march in patched clothing; the drummer’s shoe is falling apart. 
Among their poorly spelled signs is one declaring, ““No more sope and worter” (soap and 
water). Noticeably behind the anarchists is the devil, marching with a large smile. In the 
following panel, the devil hovers over an explosion set off by an anarchist with the same 
smile, presumably gloating in his work.”°! Thus, some parts of the British media sought 
to make the point that a rejection of order meant a rejection of cleanliness. 
4.2 Sloth and Greed 

One fear that pervaded British capitalists was the threat of work refusal or 
avoidance. Britain expressed the concern over non-workers through a long series of 
vagrancy laws including: the Ordinance of Labourers of 1349 that required every subject 
under sixty years of age to work or face imprisonment; a series of acts under the Tudors 
including the Vagabonds Act of 1530 and the Vagabonds Act of 1547 that outlined 
punishments for those accused of vagrancy; the Vagabonds Act of 1597 in which, in 
addition to whipping, those accused of vagrancy were to be returned to their place of 
birth; the Workhouse Test Act of 1723 which allowed regions to require labor in a 
workhouse as a prerequisite for relief; and the Vagrancy Act of 1824 which further 
categorized types of vagrancy and begging, and added punishments for those 


categories.”°? Havelock Ellis shared a similar concern in regard to anarchists: 
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The philosophy of criminals, it will be seen, is mostly an apology for their own 
instincts, especially for laziness. At Bourdeaux, in 1891, some pseudo-anarchist 
criminals (to the disgust of the true anarchists) formed a body of anti- 
workers....‘We do not wish to be prostitutes,’ they declared, ‘and therefore we 
declare ourselves anti-workers; we proclaim the right to steal in order to satisfy 
our material and intellectual necessities, theft being both restitution and a 
revolutionary method.72 
In this depiction, anarchism justifies the escape from work. But the trope of the lazy 
anarchist went further: anarchists supposedly secured themselves a lavish lifestyle while 
contributing nothing to society. 
One of the first uses of the lazy, but lavish anarchist trope was published through 
Funny Folk in 1883. Titled “The Paris Anarchist,” the article showed the perspective of a 
fictional anarchist across three days in Paris. On the first day, the anarchist explains, “I 
don’t habitually wear a [workman’s] blouse—indeed, I infinitely prefer my black coat, 
and I am not above gloves,” showing he much prefers his material comforts to that of the 
working class. He goes on, “I was up early and had a good breakfast, with a bottle of 
extra-ordinaire. For a citizen needs all his strength who goes to protest in the face of 
Europe in behalf of staving workmen.” Finding it too cold outside, he retreats into a wine 
shop to write anti-police propaganda. He complains the police insist “I have had too 
much absinthe. [I say] it’s because I haven’t had enough bread; but unfortunately they 
find my bank-book about me,” insinuating that the fictional anarchist is quite financially 
secure. On the second day, the fictional anarchist decides to have a light breakfast of a 
“simple sole and omelette,” although he complains afterwards that such a breakfast left 


him “starving.” After leaving his home, he “adjourned to café to send letters of 


protestation to the Nihilist.” On the third day, he explains: 
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No use those open-air demonstrations. Not serious enough. Start one at home— 
chez moi—and have got the choicest chums to support it. It will cost five hundred 
francs for wine, liqueurs, and cigars; but what’s that when the working man is 
starving, and depends solely upon Anarchy??™ 
The message, while offered in a sarcastic format, was clear: the anarchist is a charade, 
pretending to rally to the cause of the working class while really living a luxurious life, 
and at the expense of the working class. 

There were a few comedic variations of the sloth narrative that appeared in both 
newspapers and humor periodicals. The Hampshire Telegraph and Sussex Chronicle ran 
this joke in 1889: 

Anarchist’s Wife: “Where are you going?” 

Noted Anarchist: “To deliver a lecture on ‘Wage Slavery.’” 

“What will you get for it?” 

“All I can drink.” 

“Huh! I don’t see why you can’t get a little money sometimes. Mr. Workhard next 

door always has plenty, and his family have beefsteak every morning. I can smell 

it cooking.” 

“Woman! Mr. Workhard is one of those fool wage slaves that I am trying to 

reform.”?0° 
In this variation, the anarchist’s family appears to be the main victim as it infers he drinks 
all day while also not bringing in an income to support them. In addition, the joke tried to 
promote a contrasting positive image of capitalism by suggesting hard work allows his 
neighbor to live a life of “plenty.” A poem in the ///ustrated Times exemplified another 
prominent variation. Titled “An Angry Anarchist,” it lists the self-declared violent 


actions one disgruntled anarchist will take to punish the rich. The poem ends with, “He 


stormed, he fumed, and ranted till he made the rich men wince; but an uncle left him 
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money, and he hasn’t shouted since.”””° Anarchists, as the poem told its audience, were 
simply lazy, jealous upper middle-class frauds; once they could take part in the lavish 
world they denounced, they abandoned the cause. 

Joseph Conrad reproduced these tropes numerous times in The Secret Agent. The 
protagonist, Mr. Verloc, is an excellent undercover agent because, as Conrad explained, 
he shares much with the anarchists. Verloc had a “dislike of all kinds of recognized 
labour—a temperamental defect which he shared with a large proportion of revolutionary 
reformers of a given social state;” moreover, “the majority of revolutionists are the 
enemies of discipline and fatigue mostly.”?”” 

Mr. Verloc, however, does not live a lavish lifestyle, while the actual anarchists in 
Conrad’s novel—composed of Karl Yundt, Michaelis, and Ossipon—do. Yundt, “the 
famous terrorist, ...had never in his life raised personally as much as his little finger 
against the social edifice. He was no man of action; he was not even an orator of 
torrential eloquence.””°* Yundt is described as having a “hand deformed by gouty 


”209 in which “inflammations of the joints [were] traditionally associated with 


swellings, 
excessive consumption of meat and alcohol.”?!° Michaelis is described as having a 
“round and obese body,” having “never managed to get his weight down as much as an 


ounce.””!! Conrad employed Michaelis’ weight to suggest his immoral lifestyle, 


implying, like Yundt, that he lives a life of “excess.” In one part, Verloc seeks out the 
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anarchist Ossipon, who Conrad described as a “beggar,” to inquire about the rest of the 
cell.?!* Ossipon explains: 

Karl has been in bed with bronchitis for a week. There’s an even chance that he 

will never get up again. Michaelis’s luxuriating in the country somewhere. A 

fashionable publisher has offered him five hundred pounds for a book. It will be a 

ghastly failure.?!° 
Conrad explained their absence from the tumultuous events plaguing Mr. Verloc by their 
apparent vices. Yundt is bedridden, reflecting his notorious laziness. Michaelis received a 
large sum of money and moved to the country, where he is “luxuriating,” by which we 
can surmise Conrad meant spending the money on food and other vices. 

In Chesterton’s The Man Who Was Thursday, we see the same depiction of the 
anarchists. When Syme, the main protagonist and undercover police officer, decides to 
spend the day following Gregory, the only actual anarchist in the story, the following 
scene unfolds in a restaurant: 

“Will you take a little supper?” asked Gregory politely. “The pdté de foie 
gras is not good here, but I can recommend the game.” 

Syme received the remark with stolidity, imagining it to be a joke. 
Accepting the vein of humour, he said with a well-bred indifference- 

“Oh, bring me some lobster mayonnaise.” 

To his indescribable astonishment, the man only said, “Certainly, sir!” and 
went away apparently to get it. 

“What will you drink” resumed Gregory, with the same careless yet 
apologetic air. “I shall only have a créme de menthe myself; I have dined. But the 
champagne can really be trusted. Do let me start you with a half-bottle of 
Pommery at least?”?!4 

Chesterton offered a more direct criticism through the character simply called the 


Marquis, who complains: 


You’ve got that eternal idiotic idea that if anarchy came it would come from the 
poor. Why should it? The poor have been rebels, but they have never been 
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anarchists: they have more interest than anyone else in there being some decent 

government. The poor man really has a stake in the country. The rich man hasn’t; 

he can go away to New Guinea in a yacht. The poor have sometimes objected to 
being governed badly; the rich have always objected to being governed at all. 

Aristocrats were always anarchists, as you can see from the barons’ wars.”!° 
Moreover, Chesterton noted that “Sunday’s right-hand men are South African and 
American millionaires.””!© For Chesterton, anarchism was solely the product of rich 
aristocrats who wished to live their lavish lifestyles uninhibited by the state, and thus 
sought to trick the worker into their political agenda. Once these millionaires make their 
case for anarchism to the poor workers, they supposedly retreat to their rich lifestyles. 

Fawcett held a similar view as Chesterton, noting in his novel how Hartmann, the 
main anarchist antagonist, “had money.” When his first plot is spoiled, he and his 
comrade retreat and “made their way to Switzerland, where they have been for some 
years.... They grew rich, and they will yet lead anarchy to triumph, for at last, after long 
years of danger, delay, and disappointment, the dream of Hartmann is realized.”!” 

The British media’s sloth trope was not hard to connect to the anarchists for two 
reasons. The first reason is the broad anarchist belief that revolution will reduce the labor 
requirements for society significantly. Peter Kropotkin, in his most notable work The 
Conquest of Bread, claimed that after the revolution, people would only have to labor 
five hours a day during a six-day workweek to live comfortably. Moreover, he discussed 
how machines that reduced the labor time for basic tasks enjoyed by the upper classes 


(which at the time included the washing machine for dishes) would be had by all once 


capitalism was overthrown. Some anarchists, such as those described by Ellis, also 
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criticized the nature of work itself, seeking ways to escape its grueling and seemingly 
eternal conditions. Thus, the British media seemed to turn these views into a depiction of 
anarchists as lazy, as wanting to bring about a world full of idleness. 

Furthermore, anarchists were not secretive about their pride in illegal work. In 
France, a group of anarchists developed the practice of [/légalisme, which did not specify 
a specific set of actions to take, but rather echoed Carlo Cafiero’s claim that “everything 
is right for us which is not legal.”?!* [//égalisme became most notably attached to a string 
of high-profile robberies and murders committed by the Bande a Bonnot (Bonnot Gang) 
from 1911 to 1912. Many anarchists denounced the gang however, noting their 
“bourgeois” individualism as they kept their spoils for themselves (while other 
illégalistes stole to support the cause) and that their actions in general did not advance the 
anarchist movement in any discernable way. 7!” The Times reported that “professed 
anarchists” who knew one of the members of the gang had “been heard to condemn the 
outrages.” Moreover, one of them “was even reported” to have “given the police a clue” 
which led to one of the members’ arrest. Despite noting the opposition, the article 
continued with, “we cannot, of course, hope that we have heard the last of Anarchism, 
any more than of highway robbery, but it does look as if the group of bloodthirsty and 
rapacious villains who have been terrorizin [sic] Paris and its neighborhood for so long 
had been broken up.”””° Thus, right after The Times noted opposing anarchist views to 


Illégalisme, specifically citing how two anarchists opposed the Bande a Bonnot, the paper 
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then immediately returned to conflating anarchism with violence and robbery—the 
actions of Bande a Bonnot. 

In addition, counterfeiting money was also a common anarchist activity, which 
both helped fund anarchist activities and acted as a gesture of opposing authority. 
Anarchist counterfeiting activities were well known by the 1880s, such as a widely 
circulated article that noted not only anarchist counterfeiting in Vienna but an anarchist 
ploy of dressing up in fake police uniforms to gain entry to the houses they planned to 
rob.””! Another widely circulated article in 1894 noted a police arrest led to the discovery 
of “the manufacture of base coins” in London.” As the Daily News explained when 
Ravachol was arrested in 1892, he created “counterfeit coin because he was out of 
work.”*3 Thus, when the counterfeiting was not for funding anarchist activities, it was to 
fund their idleness. 

A contradiction then arose when anarchists were also described as being 
exceedingly industrious. The Pall Mall Gazette reported in 1894 that there were “a large 
number of coins now in Paris, bearing ‘Vive |’ Anarchie!’ and ‘A bas la Patri!’ stamped in 
the centre; around the coin are engraved the words, ‘Droit, Justice, Vérité, Raison.’ That 
inscription, engraved by hand, required at least four or five hours’ work for each coin. 


The public would be the gainers if the Anarchists would content themselves with that sort 
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of propaganda.”?”* In Fawcett’s fiction, anarchists develop a futuristic armored airship 
capable of destroying cities; when foiled, they then excavate extensive underground 
tunnels beneath the entirety of London. In Conrad’s The Secret Agent, anarchists are lazy 
and ridiculous; in his “The Informer,” anarchists are consistently working day and night 
on their printing presses and in their explosives manufacturing workshop. Anarchists 
were either lazy good-for-nothings trying to survive as parasites off others or they were 
laboring nonstop to destabilize or destroy society through massive projects. 
4.3 The Family Structure 

In Britain, the media depicted anarchists as trying to undermine social norms 
through their support of abortion, free love, and homosexuality (sometimes referred to as 
sexual inversion). Lombroso also connected “departures from the sexual norms” with his 
criminal type. In addition, criminals also had supposedly abnormal sexual organs, as the 
1878 edition elaborated that “one woman, convicted for violence against the husband 
who forced her to witness his lustful acts, had a clitoris double the normal size. All 
criminals, particularly thieves and murderers, show precocious development of the 
genitals.”?*> Ellis, in his translation of Lombroso’s works, added, “the craving for 
excitement, for intoxication, for uproar, finds its chief satisfaction in the love of orgy, 
which is now almost confined, at all events in its extreme forms, to the criminal and his 
intimate ally, the prostitute. The orgy is the criminal’s most sacred festival.”””° These 
alleged sexual abnormalities of criminals threatened the stability of heterosexual 


monogamy. 
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Anarchists had addressed questions of gender and sexuality since the earliest days 
of the movement. French anarchist Joseph Déjacque wrote his famous response to 
Proudhon’s rampant misogyny, “On Being Human,” in 1857. Déjacque stated, “Listen, 
master Proudhon, do not speak about woman... do not describe yourself as an 
anarchist...instead, speak out against man’s exploitation of woman.”?”’ The anarchists’ 
critique of authority led many to denounce marriage, to argue that people should enter 
and leave relationships by their own terms. Many came to support the free love 
movement and to destigmatize sexuality (Emma Goldman was known for being 
fearlessly open about her own sexuality).?78 

Despite all the prose dedicated to women’s liberation in anarchist propaganda, 
there was a disparity when viewing the actions of anarchist men. As Constance Bantman 
explains, “anarchists... had ambiguous positions on women’s militancy: while committed 
to gender equality through their writing, more so than the majority of socialist tendencies, 
anarchists often replicated within their own groups the discriminatory practices which 
they denounced.”””? At times, the anarchist men’s call for free love was exploitive, using 
the idea to hold multiple relationships with women only to abandon them in the face of 
consequences, such as pregnancy, or to become possessive if the woman sought other 
male relationships. One must be careful not to exaggerate the prevalence of progressive 
social views of anarchist men, who often times could be just as reactionary in that regard 


as those they condemned. Nonetheless, anarcho-feminism established itself in Britain, 
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fighting the additional front against reactionary male anarchists. Key figures included 
Charlotte Wilson, who had in many ways helped develop the anarchist movement from 
its beginning in Britain, and Dora Marsden, who was the main drive behind the anarchist 
periodical, The Freewoman, which began in 1911.7°° 

One of the most high-profile cases involving anarchists and their sexual politics in 
Britain was their involvement in the Legitimation League, an organization founded in 
Leeds during 1893 mainly to reform marriage laws and the status of children born out of 
wedlock. Aside from their own campaigns, the Legitimation League also promoted 
related reform efforts, such as working with the Rational Dress Society to move towards 
an alternative to Victorian fashion which they viewed as restrictive and unnecessary. 

The league was usually met with either open hostility or unserious journalism 
seeking a laugh. The Yorkshire Evening Post noted its “rowdy inaugural meeting,” using 
one of the attendees’ quotes as the article’s subtitle: “the most gross outrage upon our 
wives and children.” The attendee who denounced the league followed his remarks with a 
vote of censure which was met with applause from most of the meeting’s attendees, 
causing the meeting to end in disorder.”*! An editor at The Leeds Times published a letter 
he had sent to the league, sharing his views quite explicitly on what he felt was “‘its real 
programme and the dangers to public morality”: 

We have referred to the programme of the league as “naked impudence and naked 

hideousness.” We hold to that language. We say that it offers a premium to 


immorality of a peculiarly flagrant kind, and so long as its promoters and 
supporters continue to appeal to the public we shall continue to attack it.?°? 
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Any shows of support for the league was carefully worded. One reporter for the Pall Mall 
Gazette wrote that at one meeting he “recollected I had toasted the League and Mr. and 
Mrs. Oswald Dawson, and was not over sorry; though as I said, Iam a most respectable 
man; but it is an age of new views, and life is worthless unless it is lived. Besides, the 
champagne was very good.”?°4 

Despite public outcry, the state did not concern itself with the league until 1896. 
Likewise, it is worth noting that British media did not continue to discuss the league 
much in the years following its founding, suggesting that its detractors lost interest rather 
quickly even though the organization continued to operate. According to Detective 
Sweeney, “there is little to say about the Legitimation League until an incident in 1896 
gave it a boom in the metropolitan press.” The incident involved a woman whose parents 
had committed her to a “lunatic asylum” due to her support of the Legitimation League, 
causing the league to agitate for her release. Sweeney described how the incident and the 
campaign for the woman got picked up by radical newspapers. For the Special Branch, it 
was at that moment that “the League began to assume very considerable importance.””*4 

Sweeney, keeping tabs on anarchist activity, began to follow anarchists to 
Legitimation League meetings. Sweeney was not opposed to the league’s main campaign, 
explaining, “the original aim of the League was to legitimize acknowledged illegitimate 
children—a perfectly legal object which might have been the basis of a philanthropic 


society of district visitors.””°> What concerned Sweeney was the rise in its anarchist 


supporters: 
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The fact that the object of the League had been altered from the original... whim 
to legitimize the illegitimate, and now stood committed to some sort of free love, 
was all in favour of the Anarchist propaganda. The League’s advocacy was 
directed towards the abolition of the marriage law, and the Anarchist, logically 
enough, used the movement as a steppingstone towards the abolition of all 
laws.”°6 
Interestingly, Sweeney marks the surge of anarchist supporters in the league as the 
moment it becomes opposed to marriage law, despite its founding president, Oswald 
Dawson (who stepped down in 1896), being outspokenly opposed to the institution of 
marriage.”*’ It was a prime example of how state-crafted narratives portrayed anarchists 
as the main cause of social ills. 

While anarchists may not have steered the Legitimation League away from 
Sweeney’s perceived “original whim,” they certainly became more involved with the 
League and played a significant role in its most significant scandal in 1898. The incident 
started when the parents of a young man notified the police that their son had received a 
copy of Havelock Ellis’ Sexual Inversion (a study of homosexuality) “without ordering 
it,” and that they demanded “the suppression of such literature.” Sweeney was aware of 
Ellis’ book, describing it as obscene literature passed off as pseudo-psychological 
scientific work. Moreover, Sweeney was already investigating the new president of the 
league, George Bedborough, over “objectionable works on sale,” and, following the 
complaint from the parents of the young man, decided to arrest Bedborough. In 
Sweeney’s mind, the move would “kill a growing evil in the shape of a vigorous 


campaign of free love and Anarchism.”?°* 
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Many anarchists came to Bedborough’s defense, as well as other left-wing groups 
and sexual radicals. They arranged a legal team for Bedborough and agitated in the public 
sphere for his release. The most prominent member of the legal team was Henry 
Seymour, a London-based anarchist, who built the defense around the argument of 
freedom of the press. However, before the trial began, Havelock Ellis announced that he 
would not defend his own work and would agree to cease its publication, which 
apparently discouraged Bedborough. Using an “influential relative,” Bedborough worked 
out a deal with the authorities and the charges were dropped. Shortly after the incident, 
Bedborough left the league and, over the following year, it dissipated.”*? 

Sweeney considered the collapse of the league a victory for the Special Branch. “TI 
think I may claim some credit,” he boasted, “for having carefully handled a delicate case, 
full of pitfalls, where the least slip would have meant one of two things—the growth of a 
Frankenstein monster wrecking the marriage laws of our country, and perhaps carrying 
off the general respect for all law.””“° Hardly a modest appraisal of the incident, Sweeney 
believed he had saved the entire country from a most horrible anarchist conspiracy. 
However, for an organization that had received disruptive opposition since its inaugural 
meeting, it might seem odd that this case, even being a high profile one, would be the 
tipping point for the league. The more likely reason for its collapse was the bankruptcy of 
Oswald Dawson in 1899, who had funded most of the League’s activities and 


members.7*! 
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But Sweeney’s understanding of the results of his investigation illustrate historian 
Bernard Porter’s argument on the Special Branch’s tendency to push false narratives 
about anarchists. Porter explains the common narrative was that “Anarchists had as evil 
designs on Britain as on her neighbours, but were prevented from carrying them out by 
the vigilance of the Special Branch.” In the case of the Legitimation League, Sweeney 
does just that, exaggerating the power and agenda of the anarchists and then boasting that 
he prevented the collapse of British society. This is a striking claim considering the 
Legitimation League maintained around 30 dedicated members and received far more 
opposition than support in the British media. But, as Porter contends, “governments also 
had an interest in propagating this version of events, if only to alert the public to the need 
for strong executive measures against anarchism.””"” 

In a smaller case that followed the start of the Legitimation League scandal in 
1898, a self-proclaimed anarchist, Frederick Brown, was arrested for “sending indecent 
postcards.” The content of the postcards was never described beyond being a “matter of a 
grossly indecent character,” with the prosecution building their case around how the 
“postal authorities now employed a large number of lady clerks, and it was most 
important that such shocking things...should not come before the eyes of these young 
ladies.” Despite his claim to being an anarchist, Brown was likely not in any real sense. 
When asked if he pleaded guilty, Brown claimed that he did “not recognize the authority 
of the court in this case,” which was a common enough response from anarchists in 


courtrooms. Brown, however, contradicted himself later in his trial. He went on to make 
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an argument that the postcards were “official documents,” in which he “spent some time 
in expounding the laws relating to postal matters.””4? 

It is possible Brown was influenced by the Legitimation League scandal and the 
Special Branch’s perception of it that began earlier in the year. It was common for 
anarchists to defiantly claim that they did not recognize the authority of courts if they 
were captured, claims which newspapers typically emphasized to give the cases a more 
sensational appeal. It is likely Brown was merely regurgitating the claim, as he showed 
no coherent understanding of anarchism following it. Moreover, the Legitimation League 
had, since the incident in 1896, been increasingly equated with what was perceived as 
sexually deviant behavior. In 1897, a few local elites in London had a joint letter 
published “in most newspapers” in which they called for the repression of the league that 
“would turn Society into groups of harlots.””“4 Thus, it is more probable that Brown 
attempted to use his perception of anarchism, the public understanding of which had been 
shaped heavily by the British media and Special Branch narratives of anarchism as 
sexually deviant, as an explanation for his act. Others appeared to doubt Brown’s 
anarchist label as well, for when Brown escaped from jail about five months later, the 
Essex County Chronicle noticeably placed the word anarchist in quotes when it reported 
the incident. 

These sexual incidents involving anarchists, whether real or constructed, were 


likely too taboo to be discussed openly in literature. Just as those indecent postcards were 
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left unexplained, Sweeney discussed Sexual Inversion in his memoirs as “a book which I 
cannot possibly describe here,” offering readers no clue other than that it deals with the 
psychology of sex.”4° But authors did approach the subject of sexual relations and family 
structures more broadly, implying more than describing. 
Joseph Conrad addressed these topics both in The Secret Agent and his short story 
“The Informer.” In The Secret Agent, Conrad was far more forward than other authors in 
linking anarchists to supposed sexual perversion. The first page of the novel describes 
Mr. Verloc’s shop: 
The window contained photographs of more or less undressed dancing girls; 
nondescript packages in wrappers like patent medicines; closed yellow paper 
envelopes, very flimsy, and marked two-and-six in heavy black figures; a few 
numbers of ancient French comic publications hung across a string as if to dry...a 
few books, with titles hinting at impropriety; a few apparently old copies of 
obscure newspapers, badly printed, with titles like The Torch, The Gong—tousing 
titles. And the two gas-jets inside the panes were always turned low either for 
economy’s sake or for the sake of the customers.”*” 
After setting the tone by explicitly describing the presence of risqué pictures in the shop, 
the story then implies that Verloc sells even more taboo products. The nondescript 
packages and closed yellow paper envelopes likely referred to sexual paraphernalia and 
more pornographic materials respectively. Among such wares, Conrad also alluded to 
anarchist propaganda—The Torch, an actual London-based anarchist journal printed in 
the 1890s, fully titled The Torch: A Revolutionary Journal of Anarchist Communism; and 
The Gong, a likely reference to the Russian The Bell, a broader socialist publication 


which featured anarchist contributions.”*8 For Conrad, who often linked his fictional 


anarchists to incidents he either heard or read about, the decision to have Verloc sell 
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anarchist propaganda through a sex shop was likely influenced by the Legitimation 
League’s scandal involving Sexual Inversion. It is worth noting that while anarchists 
supported the book, there seems to be no evidence that connected them to pornography. 
After the heavy implication in the beginning, Conrad retreated to more general comments 
on the anarchist opposition to marriage. In one scene, Verloc’s associate exclaims about 
him: 

Married! And you a professed anarchist, too! What is this confounded nonsense? 

But I suppose it’s merely a manner of speaking. Anarchists don’t marry. It’s well 

known. They can’t. It would be apostasy.”4? 
But he did not limit his thoughts to The Secret Agent. 

Conrad followed this more general comment in his short story, “The Informer.” 
The narrator, upon meeting a notorious anarchist (who is also an antique collector), 7° 
contemplates the anarchist’s life. The character decides the anarchist must be a lonely 
man, as anarchists “have no families—not, at any rate, as we understand that social 
relation.” For families, the character continues, must have some basis in law, “and 
therefore must be something odious and impossible to an anarchist.” The character then 
wonders if the man continually thinks about terrorist acts as he lays down to go to sleep 
at night.7>! 

Two perceptions of anarchists can be derived from Conrad’s works regarding 
family. First, both stories claimed, whether directly or indirectly, that marriage is a part of 


human nature. Verloc, whom Conrad attempted to portray as a base figure, is nonetheless 


not a true anarchist, and it is therefore unsurprising that he is married despite his cover as 
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an anarchist. Three of the four main anarchists depicted in The Secret Agent live out of 
wedlock with one or multiple women, while the remainder have no family or 
relationships. Perhaps this was why Conrad had Verloc own a sex shop, an act so 
apparently immoral that it might have countered the fact that he was married in the eyes 
of the other anarchists. Verloc, despite his cover as an anarchist, cannot avoid human 
nature, and must marry and have a family. 

Second, the absence of a family appeared to make one more susceptible to violent 
aims. As the character reflects on in “The Informer,” the anarchist might think nonstop 
about his nefarious plots as he lays alone at night. In The Secret Agent, the character with 
no relationships at all, the Professor, is obsessed with constructing bombs. The other 
three anarchists are described as excessively lazy, perhaps more ridiculous than a threat; 
it is only the Professor who Conrad describes as the “Perfect Anarchist.”** For Conrad, 
the family appeared to be a significant bulwark against societal decay: those who 
shunned marriage and lived out of wedlock with others were typically lazy and absurd, a 
nuisance to society. Furthermore, those who shunned all relationships were the most 
nefarious anarchist. Conrad depicted relationships as preventing a sort of idle hands 
situation, thus when free of them completely, anarchists could plot without distraction 
and apparently become perfectly evil. 

Chesterton expanded on these thoughts in The Man Who Was Thursday. The 
police officer who recruits Syme explains to him that the “scientific and artistic worlds” 
connected to anarchism are “silently bound in a crusade against the Family.”°> Later in 


the novel, Syme realizes: 
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Through all this ordeal his root horror had been isolation, and there are no words 
to express the abyss between isolation and having one ally. It may be conceded to 
the mathematicians that four is twice two. But two is not twice two; two is two 
thousand times one. That is why, in spite of a hundred disadvantages, the world 
will always return to monogamy.”>* 


For Chesterton, a devout Christian, marriage and family were explicitly a defense against 


evil, they were core Christian principles. And anarchists threated those principles. 
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CHAPTER 5: THE DEPICTION OF GENDER UNDER ANARCHISM: SIRENS, 
AMAZONS, AND THE GENDER CRISIS 

Cesare Lombroso’s misogyny led him to a significant conclusion in his work: 
women were dangerous. Lombroso argued that “violent women far exceed men in their 
ferocity and cruelty,” and, while women may be a small proportion of the criminal type, 
they “are more numerous among political criminals than among criminals in general.””°° 
Even “normal women,” Lombroso argued, were “weaker and more passionate than boys, 
have a greater need of family support and discipline to stay on the path of righteousness. 
They stray much more easily than boys, usually in the wanton direction of 
prostitution.””°° Thus, for Lombroso, all women were prone to immortality. 

Havelock Ellis’ The Criminal edited out the more significantly misogynistic 
claims of Lombroso, but still carried with it the underlining currents of Lombroso’s views 
on women. For example, Ellis shared the findings of one of Lombroso’s disciples, 
Antonio Marro, although with some reservation: 

Marro has recently suggested that sexual selection has exerted a marked influence 

in diminishing the criminality of women. Masculine, unsexed, ugly, abnormal 

women—the women, that is, most strongly marked with the signs of 
degeneration, and therefore the tendency to criminality—would be to a large 
extent passed by in the choice of a mate, and would tend to be eliminated. It 
seems likely that this selection may have, at all events to some extent, existed, and 
exerted influence; it is, however, not universally accepted.”°” 

But what could have perhaps been more alarming for the British public was that Ellis’ 


translation included his findings that in Britain, “the proportion of criminal women is... 


extremely large, especially for the greater crimes.””°* Thus, while attempting to downplay 
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Lombroso’s “wicked” depiction of women, he nonetheless potentially fueled the paranoia 
of women criminals in Britain, especially those committing “greater crimes.” In addition, 
Douglas Morrison, a chaplain in Her Majesty’s Prison Service, translated and edited 
Lombroso’s Criminal Woman in 1895, being published in London as The Female 
Offender. Motrison’s translation was also relatively popular, reprinted several times in 
both London and New York.” 

As Heinrich Kramer claimed in his infamous Malleus Maleficarum, “if we 
inquire, we find that nearly all the kingdoms of the world have been overthrown by 
women.” It would appear that this sentiment was shared by British subjects when 
perceiving the threat of anarchism. This chapter will investigate the British media’s 
anarchist narratives specifically through the lens of gender, especially in how the media 
depicted anarchist women or women associated with anarchists. The chapter is divided 
into three sections: first, an exploration of the depiction of anarchist women as “sirens,” 
enthralling men and getting them to do their bidding, and their depiction as the cause, 
whether intentional or not, of anarchist activity; second, an exploration of a rarer but still 
noticeable British media trope in which the gender of anarchists was described as 
inverted; third, a more focused look on the British media’s portrayal of Louise Michel, 
perhaps the most famous anarchist woman at the turn of the century in Europe. 

5.1 Anarchist Women as Sirens and Amazons 

In 1668, English philosopher Walter Charleton vilified women, writing “‘you are 

the true Hyenas, that allure us with the fairness of your skins and when folly has brought 


us within your reach, you leap upon us. You are... the goads that drive us to all vices, 
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impiety and ruin. You are Fool’s Paradise, the wiseman’s Plague and the Grand Error of 
Nature.’”””°! Beauty, in Charleton’s mind, was a trap; it apparently made men lower their 
guard and subsequently fall for the wicked plots of women. 

Havelock Ellis and Cesare Lombroso, as discussed in the section on 
physiognomy, wrote about how the typical criminal had features that were considered 
ugly. Yet, they also warned, in much rarer cases the criminal could be beautiful. As Ellis 
explained in The Criminal, “the two or three attractive ones are those of women in whom 
the glow of youth, plumpness, and the abundant hair serve as a disguise to features that 
will scarcely bear examination.””© In these rarer cases, the individual’s marks of 
degeneration were buried in the more beautiful features, making them harder to discern. 
The supposed dangers of such an individual became apparent in how the media depicted 
certain anarchist women. 

Detective John Sweeney appears to have exemplified this in his writings on the 
League of Legitimation. To recall from earlier, Sweeney claimed the League was a 
“srowing evil” that must be watched day and night by a specialized branch of police.” 
Yet, his depiction of one league meeting seemed to contradict his earlier tone. 

In April 1898, Sweeney attended a Legitimation League meeting as an undercover 
officer, a meeting he explained in detail in his memoirs. For Sweeney, the meeting was 
notable because Lillian Harman, an anarchist from the U.S. who advocated radical sexual 
politics, was on a lecture tour sponsored by the League. He believed his attendance led to 


“some important clues in connection with the International Anarchist groups.” No such 
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clues were ever explained or even hinted at other than in the vaguest possible sense (the 
mere attendance of alleged foreign anarchists), rather Sweeney focused much of his 
descriptive language on something else.7™ 

What was apparently memorable about the meeting for Sweeney was the presence 
of attractive women. He describes Lillian Harman as a “buxom” “fair American of 
twenty-six, making a pleasant background in a smart evening gown.” He also noted how 
her “presence in England... led to increased membership of the League, and branches 
began to be formed in the principal provincial cities.” One would assume the expansion is 
due to her recognized advocacy work, yet Sweeney’s tone implied it was due to her 
notoriety and looks, suggesting the danger of the “beautiful criminal.” Sweeney also 
described a “young lady dressed in white, very much decolletee [a French fashion term 
for a low neckline in a top], was a well-known Russian Anarchist of extreme views.” 
Despite his claim that the meeting consisted of “‘a dozen dangerous anarchists” and “a 
miscellaneous bunch of avowed free-lovers,” Sweeney lamented that he was introduced 
to “some very attractive lady members, but the necessity of professional attention forbade 
me the luxury of individualizing my politeness.” By writing about anarchist women in 
such a manner, Sweeney undermined his own accusations of the severe danger anarchists 
posed. In British fiction, the depiction of anarchist women as danger was much more 
explicit than Sweeney’s confused prose. They appeared more as seductresses, entrancing 
men to do their bidding. As Ellis translated from Lombroso, “when a woman wants a 


crime committed, she can usually find a man to do it for her.” 
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Robert Louis Stevenson, the author of the very successful works Treasure Island 
(1881-82) and Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde (1886), wrote a short story dealing 
extensively with this trope, published in 1885. Stevenson’s “The Dynamiter” follows a 
group of male protagonists who are each “tricked” by an attractive female anarchist, 
Clara Luxmore. The basic plot of the protagonists’ stories is that Clara, who changes her 
name and appearance in each tale, seduces each man into performing some task for her, 
whether delivering funds to her comrades or transporting a bomb. Clara’s beauty plays 
the key role in each plot. 

Three men, Challoner, Somerset, and Desborough, each agree to do what Clara 
asks, no matter how suspicious, because they each find her too beautiful to decline. In 
fact, each character takes ample time to describe her, often even alluding to her “magical” 
powers. Challoner, the first to run into her, aside from repeatedly expressing her beauty, 
calls her a “commonplace enchantress” and notes how when she leaves him “the spell 
that he had hitherto obeyed began to weaken.” During Somerset’s adventure, the main 
anarchist villain directing Clara’s activities, Zero, explains to Somerset, “Beautiful, is she 
not? She, too, is one of ours: a true enthusiast: nervous, perhaps, in presence of the 
chemicals; but in matters of intrigue, the very soul of skill and daring” (the “head” 
anarchist himself suggesting Clara is only useful because she can seduce men). 
Desborough spends the most time swooning over Clara. He often describes her in 
phantasmagorical ways, such as a stunning “apparition” that “haunted his soul.” It is also 
Desborough who offers foreshadowing, stating in a physiognomic fashion that “as for her 


character, beauty to the young is always good.” For, after Zero is defeated, it is 
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Desborough who convinces Clara to change her ways and marry him, in the typical 
patriarchal fantasy where the “rebel body” is tamed.?° 

In smaller ways this motif was used in more general media. Funny Folks, for 
example, ran a joke in 1886 that read: “Why should every girl persuade her sweetheart to 
be an Anarchist?—Because then he would be sure to like Herr Most.””°8 Herr Most is a 
play on words, Herr being the German equivalent of “Mr.,” and “Most” a reference to 
Johann Most, a German anarchist who was notorious in Europe and North America in the 
1880s for his aggressive rhetoric. 

Perhaps the most striking application of this motif occurred in serial for 
Illustrated Chips. Published in late 1900, the serial “The Red Ring; or, the Foes of the 
World” followed a police spy in his attempts to thwart an anarchist ring (likely based on 
the real activities of the Special Branch). The spy learns of an anarchist meeting through 
a young woman with a “somewhat pretty face, shaded by a tawdry shawl,” who walks the 
streets recruiting. When the spy arrives at the entryway to the meeting location later in 
the night, “‘a door opened, and a withered old crone demanded, “What do you desire, 
sir?” Once he had spoken the password, “she laughed,” in which the spy remarked, 
“Sometimes I shudder when I think of that laugh.” The Red Ring presented the duality of 
the evil woman trope only a few lines apart: the young seductive woman who walks the 
streets picking up men, and the “old crone” with the wicked laugh who acts as a gate 
keeper to the seedy underground world. Once the spy passes the old woman, he enters a 


room “richly furnished in red, blood-red. Red window-curtains, a red carpet, red- 
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cushioned chairs and sofas...at a red morocco-coloured table a man sat wearing a red 
scarf, making entries with red ink in a red-bound book.” The red room could allude to 
hell, with the anarchists being a sort of devilish group. The North Wales News reported a 
similar situation in an article titled “An Enthusiastic Anarchist.” The article described an 
anarchist ““woman, got up from head to foot in flaming red attire” who “not content with 
clothing herself in garments of a red hue, had her rooms hung with red stuffs, while 
everything they contained—furniture, ornaments, and even the saucepans—was covered 
or painted in red, the kitchen stove being decked with ribbons of the same colour.”?”° 
This report resembled those of the alleged Polish anarchists who wore red robes and 
blackened their faces—and likewise seems dubious. 

But British authors’ misogyny did not stop at blaming the rise of anarchism on the 
active participation of women, for authors also blamed women even if they were not 
knowledgeable participants. The other motif employed by British writers was the naive 
woman who accidentally played key roles in the anarchist movement. Cesare Lombroso 
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warned of these supposed women, arguing they were “excessively impressionable,” “get 
satisfaction out of gossip,” and seek to attract “public attention through scandalous 
reprisals and irrational legal trials.”””! In British media, this played out as women seeking 
excitement by being in a relationship with an anarchist, usually realizing their mistake 
only once an anarchist plot was thwarted or realized. 


Joseph Conrad used this motif in both The Secret Agent and “The Informer.” In 


The Secret Agent, each of the main anarchists, Yundt, Michaelis, and Ossipon, are 
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described as being supported and enabled by women. Yundt is “nursed by a blear-eyed 
[sic] old woman,” who is later described as being his “wicked old housekeeper.” 
Michaelis had a “wealthy old lady;” he later moves to her cottage in the country to finish 
writing his book. And, “as to Ossipon, that beggar was sure to want for nothing as long as 
there were silly girls with savings-bank books in the world.” Conrad stated explicitly, 
“loafing is all very well for these fellows” for they “had women to fall back upon.”?”” 
None of these women are ever said to be anarchists, rather they are either “wicked” or 
“silly girls,” the latter especially invoked Lombroso’s “excessively impressionable” 
women. 

Conrad’s “The Informer,” published a year later, focused solely on this matter, 
likely offering the tale as a warning to women. In the story, “Mr. X,” an anarchist, tells 
the narrator about his efforts to uncover an informer among an anarchist cell in London 
some years ago. Mr. X meets the cell, and much of his story focuses on one woman, who 
remains unnamed throughout the story, and her relationship to a prominent anarchist in 
the cell, Sevrin. The anarchist group plots to bomb a government building, but are 
worried an informer amongst them might foil their plans. Therefore, Mr. X fabricates a 
fake police raid on the building in hopes that the informer ousts themselves. In his desire 
to protect the woman from the possibility of a bomb being detonated during the raid, 
Sevrin reveals himself to be the informer. The woman is escorted outside by Mr. X, 
whose narration then implies either the other anarchists murdered Sevrin or that he 


committed suicide to escape his fate. 
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While the story’s general arc is about Mr. X’s efforts to oust the informer, most of 
the actual story delves into the woman’s interactions with the group, especially Sevrin, 
and is a vehicle for Conrad’s commentary on “womanhood.” In addressing the “young 
Lady Amateur of anarchism,” Mr. X muses, “let me observe that most women, if not 
always ready to play with fire, are generally eager to play with a loose spark or so.”?73 
The woman is depicted as being in a relationship with Sevrin to prove her independence. 
The woman had a “fine figure” and “added the seductive appearance of enthusiasm, of 
independence, of courageous thought.” In being with Sevrin, she was aware of “her 
power and his homage—and enjoyed them with... complete innocence.” In one scene, 
they look into each other’s eyes, which Conrad described as an “attitude of love-making, 
serious, intense, as if on the brink of the grave. I suppose she felt it necessary to round 
and complete her assumption of advanced ideas, of revolutionary lawlessness, by making 
believe to be in love with an anarchist.”?”4 

The woman’s independence, however, is apparently a charade. Conrad explained 
the woman’s willingness to join the anarchist cause came from how “she knew little of 
anything except of words.” Mr. X explains that she had “never known in her life a single 
genuine thought... detached from small human vanities,” which results in her attempting 
to show her independence by “turn[ing] to a man.” Servin, before the readers know he is 
the informer, also represents a ridiculous understanding of freedom by being an anarchist, 
at least in how Conrad framed it. And for the anarchists, her supposed ignorance makes 


her a prime candidate for anarchist work.”’> 
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The woman provides two main services for the anarchists, while apparently 
remaining oblivious to the dangers the anarchists posed. First, like the women in The 
Secret Agent, the woman in “The Informer” is the reason the anarchists can operate, 
especially through her wealth. Mr. X reminds the narrator that “the cause is not rich,” and 
explains that once she enters into a relationship with Sevrin, the woman offers her “house 
to the revolutionary workers” to be used as a clandestine base for their activities (her 
father is wealthy). Second, once the anarchists set up shop, she involves herself in the 
printing of their propaganda. In this activity, Conrad’s narrative becomes somewhat 
muddled.?’° 

It is not clear whether the woman cannot read the foreign languages the printed 
materials are in and is thus unaware, or if Conrad depicted her as simply too naive to 
understand the seriousness of its grave implications. In regard to the propaganda, one 
character notes that “nothing... could have been less fit for the eyes of a young lady,” 
containing articles that “preached the dissolution of all social and domestic ties; the other 
advocated systemic murder.” Mr. X, however, mentions that she corrects the proofs of 
the Italian and French editions of some anarchist periodicals, “calmly tracking printers’ 
errors all along the sort of abominable sentences.” From this we might conclude that she 
cannot read Italian or French, and simply corrects more mechanical mistakes than 
grammatical/theoretical errors. Yet, Mr. X also explains how she had “severe 
enthusiasm” and had written “sentimental articles with ferocious conclusions” herself. 
Thus, whether Conrad meant for her to be utterly naive or dangerously thrill-seeking, it 


remains unclear.*”’ 
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What is clear, however, is Conrad’s overall message in “The Informer.” The 
woman’s desire to show her independence, which Conrad assured us is false due to her 
reliance on Sevrin, leads her to house an anarchist terrorist cell. Moreover, by putting 
herself in such a situation, she is directly responsible for a police informer’s death. Thus, 
by trying to prove her supposedly fake autonomy, she not only enables the anarchist 
movement, but destroys a key force in the movement’s suppression. In both The Secret 
Agent and “The Informer,” women are the main reason anarchists can operate effectively. 

It is possible Conrad based the plot of “The Informer” off an incident reported in 
January 10, 1895. A French spy had supposedly arrived in London, in “destitute 
condition.” The French anarchists “took pity upon him, fed and clothed him, and found 
him some employment.” The spy gained their confidence and began attending their 
meetings, until, due to a “miscarriage of an important document” from the French police, 
suspicion was drawn to him. The French anarchists arranged a special meeting and 
invited the unsuspecting spy. When he arrived, “he was seized and bound, kicked, cuffed, 
and spat upon. Revolvers were held at his head and knives to his breast, and thus coerced 
he made a full confession of his relations with the French police.””’* The scene was 


depicted by The Illustrated Police News:?” 
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Fig. 2: “An Anarchist Sensation: A Spy in the Camp” 
This report has a decisively different ending than Conrad’s story, in which “he was 
simply kicked into the street and ordered to leave London on pain of death.” In addition, 
it is worth noting that among the things found on the spy was an important letter from the 
French Police ordering the spy to follow “a certain lady, what business was about to bring 
her to London, who paid her travelling expenses.””°° Thus, even in the potential source 
material for “The Informer,” we find the events circle an anarchist woman. 

Even Chesterton’s The Man Who Was Thursday alludes to this trope. We first 
meet Gregory, the only true anarchist in the novel, in Saffron Park. The “anarchic poet” is 
introduced by the following: 

On many nights those passing by his little back garden might hear his high, 

didactic voice laying down the law to men and particularly to women. The 

attitude of women in such cases was indeed one of the paradoxes of the place. 

Most of the women were of the kind vaguely called emancipated, and professed 

some protest against male supremacy. Yet these new women would always pay to 


a man the extravagant compliment which no ordinary woman ever pays to him, 
that of listening while he is talking.”*! 
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Chesterton suggested not only more of Gregory’s audience for his anarchist oratories 
were women, but that feminism encouraged these women to sincerely listen to Gregory’s 
declarations. 

These themes were also present in humor periodicals. Funny Folks published a 
joke consisting of a paragraph of explosive themed puns, titled “The Anarchist in Love.” 
When the woman asks why the anarchist loves her, he mentions her “lovely bangs” and 
her name, “Dinah Mite.” In thinking about their future together, the woman notes he is 
“poor” and asks how they will manage once they are married. The anarchist replies “on 
your father” for he “is a bourgeois, and he must shell out.” To that, “his enslaver” 
dreamily replies, “ah, yes, to be sure.”7°? 

Other humor periodicals picked up on the theme, incorporating it into the British 
plebian tradition of misogyny. The common narrative involved a husband irked by his 
wife, which was then connected to anarchism in some fashion. Funny Folks published a 
poem in 1892 titled “An Anarchist at Home,” written from the perspective of a husband. 
He describes how his wife will “blow [him] up” (a play on words—aside from inferring a 
bomb, “blow up” is also a colloquial phrase for yelling angrily) no matter what he does, 
causing him to remark, “though Anarchy now be rife... there lives no Anarchist like you, 
on earth, O my darling wife.”?*° I/lustrated Chips published a comic in 1894, “How Jones 
Turned Anarchist,” about a husband who goes to bed next to his wife and dreams of 
being recruited by an anarchist cell against his will. The anarchists instruct him to blow 


up a cathedral or be killed by them, he reluctantly follows their command, and the 
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resulting “thunderlike roar” causes him to fall out of bed and awaken. Upon recovering, 
he discovers the “awful noise” was his wife’s snoring.”** 
5.2 Gender Trouble 

As criminologists and the general public linked criminality to physical traits, they 
also linked criminality to a sort of gender crisis. Lombroso stated rather bluntly, “the only 
conclusion about the physiognomy of criminal women that I can draw from my sample is 
that female criminals tend to be masculine.”*> Ellis, as shown before, repeated this 
sentiment, “masculine, unsexed, ugly, abnormal women.”°° Moreover, both mentioned 
male arsonists tend to be feminine. Thus, abnormality and criminality in women was 
heavily matched towards a perceived gender aberration, and, in more specific cases, the 
same applied to men. 

Some of the British public shared this opinion of gender abnormality and they 
linked it directly to anarchism. In 1891, one “playgoer” had some strong opinions to 
share about the apparent “craze” surrounding the works of playwright Henrik Ibsen. He 
wrote: 

Ibsen only fastens on your attention as any lunatic would do, because you don’t 

know what on earth he’ll say or do next! If not a lunatic he must be a provincial 

crank who has developed through years of envious obscurity into a sour and 
spiteful social anarchist, full of undigested theories of spurious science, and 
hating all law, order, and religion, all that distinguishes civilized society from 
savagery... His disciples abroad are naturally to be found among ...feminine men 
and masculine females!°” 


This “playgoer” equated anarchism to a world upside down: no law, no religion, a savage 


world where men are feminine and women are masculine. 
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Another occasion was the supposed arrest of Gustave Mathieu in April 1892. The 
Pall Mall Gazette and The Sheffield Daily Telegraph reported on April 5 that “several 
Paris papers announce that Gustave Mathieu, Ravachol’s accomplice, was arrested at the 
Gare du Midi last night dressed in feminine attire.””8* Other newspapers, however, 
disputed this story. The Standard reported on April 9 that he had not been arrested yet.7*? 
The Bristol Mercury had him still at large on April 15.7°° The Birmingham Daily Post, on 
April 22, announced that “after spending much time in active research after this man and 
dispatching emissaries all over France to discover him... pursuit of the criminal is 
suddenly dropped.””?! Since only a few newspapers reported that Mathieu was dressed in 
“feminine attire,” while most newspapers continued to report that he was still at large, 
one must wonder how the former story developed—why would someone disseminate a 
false story about an anarchist man dressing as a woman? 

When Leon Czolgosz assassinated US President William McKinley in 1901, the 
British media assessed the prominent anarchist Emma Goldman who had been linked to 
Czolgosz. The Chesterfield Herald reported that Goldman’s “face is almost masculine,” 


and included the following picture with no further explanation:?”” 
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Fig. 3: “Emma Goldman” 

One interviewee in The Evening News was more assertive of the claim, “I must confess 
that she is decidedly masculine on the platform, and that she cares little for being lady- 
like off it.”?”3 

The trope appeared in fiction as well. In Havelock Ellis’ 1894 translation of Emile 
Zola’s French classic Germinal, Souvarine, the only anarchist in the novel, is described 
as being “thirty years old, fair and slender, with a delicate face framed by thick hair and a 
slight beard. His white pointed teeth, his thin mouth and nose, with his rosy complexion, 
gave him a girlish appearance.””** Zola reminds the reader of Souvarine’s “girlish face” a 
few more times when the character reappears after being absent for large parts of the 
book.” In The Man Who Was Thursday, the anarchist Gregory’s “dark red hair parted in 
the middle was literally like a woman’s, and curved into the slow curls of a virgin in a 
pre-Raphaelite picture.” Chesterton adds that his face was “broad and brutal” and that he 


“seemed like a walking blasphemy, a blend of the angel and the ape.”?”° 
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The gender crisis trope was not nearly as widespread or as frequent as the other 
tropes, yet it still suggested an aspect of British anxiety in regard to anarchism. The 
British fear of perceived gender abnormality projected a further fear of society being 
undermined in a manner other than terrorism. In some ways, this alleged gender crisis 
resembled the anxieties expressed in science-fiction in fin-de-siécle Europe, in which 
foreign or biologically mutated monsters invaded and preyed on the nation’s subjects. 
Drawing from Lombrosian thought, the media depicted anarchists as representing 
degenerated monsters, whose unnatural qualities threatened the status quo even outside of 
terrorist acts. 

5.3 Louise Michel 

A favorite of the British media was French anarchist Louise Michel, who 
captivated the British public through her political exploits (especially those invented by 
the French state and conservatives). She was one of the most famous anarchists in 
Europe; one contemporary periodical even reported that among Queen Victoria’s “most 
curious photographs is one of Louise Michel.”””’ The Sheffield & Rotherham 
Independent, describing her as a foreign celebrity, introduced her to their audience as 
such: “No doubt many will ask, who is this Louise Michel? I suppose the best description 
of her would be that she is one of the most ugly women in Europe; that she is an 
authoress of inferior order; and that her notoriety has been gained by her violent lectures 
on Socialism and women’s rights.””’’ The British media (along with the European media 


in general) had commonly portrayed her as quite the threat to Europe. 
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Louise Michel was widely known across Europe for her participation in the Paris 
Commune in 1871. Born out of wedlock in 1830, she was raised by her mother and 
(financially secure) paternal grandparents. She received a formal education and embraced 
the occupation of a school teacher. In the 1850s, she moved to Paris, drawn to the city by 
her career and her interest in politics. A radical socialist by the time of the Siege of Paris 
that began in 1870, she joined the National Guard, wore masculine clothing, and carried a 
gun. Her devotion to radical politics earned her a successful bid to head the Montmartre 
Women’s Vigilance Committee during the establishment of the Paris Commune in 1871. 
When the French Army moved on Paris to violently suppress the Commune, Michel not 
only engaged in direct armed combat against the French troops, but also helped with 
medical care for the wounded and played music for morale. Her passionate dedication to 
the Commune consequently led to her arrest when it was crushed and the French 
authorities reestablished control. Held in prison for twenty months, she was then deported 
to New Caledonia where she stayed until the French government granted amnesty to the 
participants of the Paris Commune in 1880.7” 

The French government’s and media’s portrayal of Michel’s actions in the last 
days of the Paris Commune garnered her notoriety across Europe. The French 
government and the conservative French media accused Michel of leading the 
pétroleuses, a group of women who supposedly committed mass arson in the final days 
of the Commune. Historian Gay Gullickson notes that the pétroleuses were “almost 


entirely a figment of the government’s and the conservative press’s imagination.” She 
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argues that the circulation of such a fabrication sought to shift the public’s attention away 
from the “willingness of the Versailles government to kill thousands of its own citizens.” 
While fires had been set by the Communards for various reasons, what often escaped 
mention was that the Versailles troops had used incendiary shells in their attack on the 
Commune. Moreover, the French government and the conservative French media 
exaggerated the damage done by the fires in an effort to demonize the Communards.*” 
A further part of the French press’ interest in Michel came from her defiant trial. 
She remained completely unrepentant in the face of her charges, even going as far as to 
admit to the most implausible allegations against her. She included several articles from 
the French newspaper, Gazette des Tribunaux, in her memoir, sharing the state’s and 
conservatives’ view of her alongside her perspectives of the trial. This newspaper’s 
coverage of her testimony quoted her as saying, “As for the burning of Paris, yes, I 
participated in it. I wanted to block the Versailles invaders with a barrier of flames. I had 
no accomplices in that. I acted on my own.” Michel claimed it was a “mockery of a trial 
in which I made no attempt to defend myself,” also explaining:*”! 
The members of the Commune did not conceal their acts. It was not easy to be 
found innocent, even when one had committed no crime, when people felt 
responsible for their own actions. [Théophile Ferré] carried his acts proudly and 
bore responsibility for them to the execution post at Satory. The others carried 
theirs to prison or to exile. Yet in order to convict the defendants, the authorities 


thought they needed to add forgeries that were established as false, forgeries that 
were so patently false that some were not even written in French.*”” 
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She ended the trial by demanding death, telling her captors “if you are not cowards, kill 
me.” The state denied her wish, and banished her to New Caledonia until the French 
state granted amnesty to the Communards in 1880. 

Shortly after her return to Europe from exile, Michel embraced anarchism. Her 
famous epithet the Red Virgin, acquired just after the Commune, became the Black 
Virgin, in reference to the black flag that anarchism had adopted. As Michel put it, “The 
black flag is the flag of strikes and the flag of those who are hungry.” In 1883, the 
French government convicted her for inciting a riot and imprisoned her for three years. In 
1890, the authorities attempted to have her committed on grounds of insanity, but she fled 
to London where she spent the next fifteen years. 

While in Britain, Michel went on lecture tours and wrote for anarchist periodicals 
(with her works being so popular, even among non-radicals, to warrant translation into 
English). Shortly after her arrival in London, she played a central role in opening the 
International Anarchist School for the children of refugees. The school only lasted two 
years; when the police found bomb making materials in the basement, they forced it to 
close. As Constance Bantman argues, the bombs were likely placed by Auguste Coulon, 
an agent provocateur working on behalf of both the London Metropolitan Police Special 
Branch and French authorities, who framed the Walsall Anarchists later that year with a 
similar plot.*°° Undeterred by the school’s closing, Michel continued to speak publicly 


and write. In 1905, she returned to France where she died the following year. 
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The British media’s coverage of Louise Michel is distinct as it covered most of 
the tropes explored in this thesis. A prominent example is the media’s depiction of her as 
both the leader of the anarchists and their enchantress. The Leeds Times claimed that she 
was “often called the ‘Queen of the Anarchists,” while Funny Folks declared her the 
“blackrobed [sic] prophetess of the Revolution.” One periodical went so far as to claim 
that anarchists and the working class “bowed down” and “worshipped” her.*”” The Funny 
Folks article, “The Paris Anarchist,” which featured a lazy anarchist living the high life 
(discussed in chapter 4), mentioned that the anarchist’s first action at a demonstration was 
to kiss his “hand to Louise Michel.’°°° 

Michel hoped, the British media argued, to prod the lower classes into violence. 

In 1880, upon her return to France, The Pall Mall Gazette reminded its readers that “it 
was Louise Michel who distributed cans of petroleum to those who were willing to make 
a funeral pyre of the capital... so at least it is said.”3°? In the same year, The Leeds 
Mercury noted that at one of her meetings, “men could be found here by the score.’””?!° 
And the “men” were not always anarchists, but anyone whom the establishment deemed a 
threat. In 1886, Fun reported on Louise Michel’s visit to the United States, writing, 
“nearly everywhere she is likely to lecture in the States plenty of low, lazy, outcast 
Irishmen will be forthcoming to listen to her boshy bombast with outward manifestations 
of pleasure” [emphasis in original].*!' Following the high-profile anarchist terrorist 


attacks in Paris in the early 1890s, one newspaper explained: 
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A gaunt, hard, vitriolic old woman—Louise Michel, the red nun. Her influence is 
paramount in the underworld of Paris. She rules there. In Paris an influence of this 
sort is of the first importance. It attracts a drifting class which is ready for any 
violence. And for this reason Paris is the only city in which the Anarchists would 
find an army made to their hands.*!” 
In 1904, the Northampton Mercury reflected that “few speakers of our time ever swayed 
the minds of men to more deadly purpose than the wonderful old woman—the Red 
Virgin, to give her the sinister sobriquet which she won in earlier years.”?! 

The British media’s allegations that she alone had provoked the 1883 riot in Paris 
were so strong that even the anti-anarchist social democrats felt unease towards the 
depiction of her power. As one of them commented: 

When on the 9th of March last [Louise Michel] led a crowd of Parisians down the 

Boulevard Saint Germain, waving a black flag aloft, she made a mistake for 

which six years’ imprisonment must atone. But it must not be forgotten that it was 

the authorities who transformed an orderly gathering into a bread-stealing mob. 

Had the police not interfered, the Anarchists would have simply talked about their 

peculiar plan for the regeneration of humanity, and in all probability would have 

dispersed in peace, leaving the bakers’ stores untouched.*'* 
But responses such as this remained marginal compared to the media’s overall depiction 
of her as the sole cause of the riot. 

On the other hand, some periodicals argued that Michel was more than capable of 
achieving her supposedly wicked goals herself, as, after all, she was “the great 
petroleuse.”?!> Funny Folks parodied Michel, writing, “My purpose is 


assassination....For why else am I named Me-kill—Petrolouise Me-kill?”?!° Funny Folks 


was mocking her interviews in January 1883. In one interview with The Pall Mall 
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Gazette, Michel was open about her efforts to assassinate Adolphe Thiers, the head of the 
French government during the suppression of the Commune, although she had abandoned 
the plan.*"” Yet, aside from the Commune and the riot in 1883, she did not participate in 
any other violent or massively disruptive acts. Moreover, outside of her defense of the 
Commune, there is no record of her directly attacking another individual. The more anti- 
anarchist sections of the British media depicted her as bloodthirsty nonetheless. One 
humor periodical wrote that “as for kings and priests she wants to see them made into 
mince meat and eaten by the down-trodden proletariat. As for the middle classes, she 
would like to see them chopped up small and sold for cats’ meats.’”*!® Those following 
the French media may have been maliciously skewed in their opinion, as one British 
newspaper reported, “Several men have just been tried in Paris for swindling in crying on 
the Boulevard journals with fictitious sensational news:— ‘The Terrible Vengeance of 
Louise Michel! Twenty-five Victims! Horrible Details!’”>!? 

The sensationalism surrounding Michel drove a few periodicals and newspapers 
to attempt an explanation for her motives. One of the more popular ways in which the 
British media hinted at her supposed motives was the cost of attending her lectures. 
Several newspapers reported in 1882 that “Michel boasts that the front row of seats will 
be charged at the rate of 7s. 6d., and that even the back seats will be 2s. 6d. In Paris the 


entertainment costs half a franc, and the audience is invariably thin.”>° In 1883, 
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Moonshine quipped, “Madame Louise Michel announces a lecture at Steinway Hall. 
Madame Louise Michel is the Queen of the Commune, and will dilate on ‘liberty, 
equality, fraternity;’ but—there is an extra charge for reserved seats!”*?! A writer for Fun 
commented on the same lecture: 

Miss Michel, like several French persons I have had the misfortune to meet or 

drink with, gabbled at such a rate that she altogether overtaxed my powers of 

following her language... but she is most anxious of all, as you’ll find these 
friends of the people usually are, to raise subscriptions. I know this because she 
spoke much more earnestly and slowly when she came to this portion of her 
speech, and I noticed that all the more communistic of the audience fixed their 
gaze on me, as though eager to see what I meant to do to help...°” 
According to these depictions, Michel was trying to swindle British audiences, with 
periodicals often suggesting that the anarchists were perhaps not so honest in their 
revolutionary ideals. Rather, the ideals were used to cover up profit-making endeavors, as 
The Evening News reported in 1882: 

The contractors who have undertaken to cart away the ruins of the Palace of the 

Tuileries have received some curious proposals and suggestions. Mdlle. Louise 

Michel offers in the name of “a group of anarchists” to remove, free of charge, 

“the remains of the former den of tyrants.” Many letters have come to hand 

purporting to give information as to where gold and jewels have been buried.*”* 
To parts of the British media, Michel was often just a swindler, using revolutionary 
language as part of her act. 

One explanation of Michel’s activities was more prominent than others: hysteria 
or insanity. In 1886, The North-Eastern Daily Gazette offered this (fictious) story in an 
article titled “Socialism and Insanity”: 

Some time ago a romantic story was put forth that Louise Michel, the female 


leader of the Paris Communists, was insane. She had fallen violently in love with 
a nobleman in her early youth, it was said, and aspired to be his wife. He had 
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encouraged this feeling as long as it had amused him, and then thrown her aside 

with contempt. This treatment had enraged her against his class, and she became a 

monomaniac on the subject. Hence her bitterness towards rank was due to a 

misplaced flirtation, and not to any innate love for the masses against the 

classes.°”4 
Her alleged insanity was due to a man rejecting her, and her anarchism is nothing more 
than a ploy to enact revenge. The root of this allegation is also significant—it is an early 
example of Cesare Lombroso’s influence. The article continued on to explain how the 
“learned Dr. Lombroso” had found that “all Anarchists and Communists are demented” 
and that “extravagant social theories are almost synonymous with insanity, and that one 
of the manifestations of the disease is a homicidal tendency.” The article sensationalized 
Lombroso’s thoughts, however, as it also claimed, “all leaders of the Socialist 
propaganda this eminent physician considers insane.” This is highly unlikely for, as noted 
earlier, Lombroso was a social democrat. It is also doubtful that Lombroso was seeking to 
demonize the anarchists, as the article briefly noted, “He thinks the advocates of 
destruction of Governments and the distribution of property, if placed under restraint 
somewhere and properly treated, would in course of time, for the most part, become as 
lucid and sensible as other people.”>”° 

In considering the more peculiar depictions of Michel, it will be important to refer 
to Lombroso and his various translators. In Criminal Woman, Lombroso described 
hysteria as being a part of insanity, claiming that “hysteria is one of the most common 
disorders in insane asylums, and it is the disorder that most differentiates insane women 


from insane men” (he believed that many more women had hysteria than men). 


Moreover, Lombroso linked hysteria to other issues, from irregular menstruation to 
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supposed masculine features and behaviors in women. It is also worth noting that 
Lombroso believed that witches were a “hysterico-epileptic phenomena” which caused 
them to confess to acts based on hallucinations, and Joan of Arc was burned for being a 
hysteric.>”° 
The theories of Lombroso were reflected in the media’s reporting on Michel. 
Since her return to Europe, she was frequently depicted as “hysterical.”*”’ In 1881, 
several newspapers reported: 
Louise, to tell the truth, is not exempt from some of the weakness of her sex. She 
is in an increasing degree prone to hysterics. The uncertainty of the attacks has 
compelled her to limit her public appearances, she being never certain that she 
might not have to be carried off the platform sobbing or shrieking before she had 
finished a current denunciation of a particular despot.°*”° 
In 1885, following the death of Michel’s mother, The Standard reported a French 
politician’s claim that “Louise Michel’s mind is no longer sound, and that she is suffering 
from hallucinations.”*”? In 1890, The Evening News stated that Michel was “examined by 
a committee of doctors” who found her “too impulsive and emotional to be held 


responsible for her actions.”*°° Thus, Lombroso’s view of witches’ confessions 


resembled the depiction of Michel, a combination of her supposed hysteria and her 
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readiness to admit to everything that the French state accused her of doing during the 
Commune. 

In addition, it is significant that Lombroso mentioned Joan of Arc. Lombroso 
claimed that “menstruation strongly influences certain crimes” and that “the madness of 
the female insane criminal grows particularly acute at the times of menstruation.”*?! 
Contradictorily, in regard to Joan of Arc, Lombroso declared “most damning of all was 
the fact that she had never menstruated,” thus calling into question her gender and sex. 
Ellis added in his translation, in addition to female criminals typically being masculine, 
that “menstruation is nearly always irregular or suppressed in female prisoners.”>*” 
Readers of Lombrosian works were informed that normal menstruation, irregular 
menstruation, and the absence of menstruation are all causes of criminal behavior; 
indeed, Lombroso claimed, “woman is always fundamentally immoral.’?*? Moreover, 
Lombroso argued that degenerate women dressed like men and that women who were 
“passionate politically” had a “love of firearms.”?*4 

In the 1880s and 1890s, the British media regularly attributed masculinity to Joan 
of Arc or invoked her to suggest masculinity. In discussing a foreign “revolutionary” 
woman, the Birmingham Daily Post described her as a “Bulgarian Joan of Arc” who “is a 
robust and masculine virago.’*°° Judy: The Conservative Comic joked that Joan of Arc 


was “desirous of appearing in male attire.”3°° Atalanta, a periodical marketed to young 


women, ran a history of Joan of Arc, explaining: 
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But that [Joan of Arc] should die the death of a witch her persecutors were 

resolved. After she had worn her female attire for some days, they again put a 

warrior’s clothing beside her bed. She put it on, as was hoped she would do. The 

judges were at once informed that the witch had returned to her old ways. She was 

taken before them, and asked why she had resumed that dress. She made no 

excuse, but said it was fitter for her than any other so long as she was guarded by 

men.*?” 
Moreover, European intellectuals, in step with contemporary psychiatry, argued that Joan 
of Arc had been suffering from hysteria.**° 

Alongside Joan of Arc, Lombroso’s and his translators’ views of Charlotte 
Corday, the French revolutionary famous for stabbing Jean-Paul Marat, are also 
significant in understanding depictions of Louise Michel. In Criminal Man, Lombroso 
asked his readers, “who does not admire the robust, harmonious beauty of Corday,” 
adding that she was a “paragon of the honest woman” and had the “sweetest 
demeanor.”**’ Yet, Havelock Ellis, in his translation, added that another researcher had 
found her skull to be “somewhat masculine in character,” with “certain unquestionable 
deviations from the normal.”*4° Lombroso later accepted this view in 1893, noting in 
Criminal Woman that her skull revealed supposed masculine qualities; he added that 
Corday, though beautiful, possessed “virile traits.”*+! Douglas Morrison repeated such 
claims when he wrote The Female Offender.**” 

These views of Lombroso and his followers are important because the British 


media frequently likened Louise Michel to Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday. In 1880, 


The Leeds Mercury referred to both, arguing that Michel was the “modern Joan of Arc” 
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and that she had “attacked” a French politician with “a virulence” that warned of the 
“possibility of a second Charlotte Corday episode.” Moreover, the article described her as 
having a “weird, haggard countenance” and asserted that “her recent utterances and 
performances are scarcely consistent with perfect sanity.”*4? One newspaper called her 
the “Joan of Arc of petroleum.”*** Another published an excerpt from Julian Thomas’s 
Cannibals and Convicts: Notes of Personal Experience in the Western Pacific, which 
described how he witnessed “the love and devotion [left-wing radicals] manifested 
towards Louise Michel” during her exile in New Caledonia: 
I often saw her—a shabbily dressed woman, still young, but with no graces of 
youth, with no attempt at personal adornment, her shoes down at heel, her hair 
unkempt—poverty and despair united....Little children were taught to kiss their 
hands to this lone woman... for this was Louise Michel, the Communist, the so- 
called pétroleuse [emphasis in original], the Woman of the People, whom many 
thousands of French working men and women looked up to and loved as a second 
Joan of Arc.** 
The excerpt also claimed she was “unlovely outwardly” and “a mad fanatic.”34° The 
Northampton Mercury also called her the “second Joan of Arc.”*4’ Two papers eulogized 
her in 1905 as being a Joan of Arc type figure.*48 One newspaper recounted after her 


death that “in the Commune Louise Michael [sic], the Joan of Arc of Anarchism, fought 


with the best, or worst, of the men” and “wore their uniform.”°*? John Sweeney, in his 
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memoirs, noted how the public often referred to her as the “Joan of Arc of 
Anarchism.”*°° 

Likewise, the British media often compared Michel to Charlotte Corday. One 
journalist claimed Michel could have “represented advantageously Charlotte Corday” 
upon her return in 1880.°°! A few newspapers reported that in her hatred of French 
politician Léon Gambetta, she resembled Charlotte Corday.*> One article described her 
as a “highly-developed specimen of the Charlotte Corday type of enthusiast;” another 
compared the two women in a piece titled “Frenchwomen: Past and Present.’ 

Similarly, the British media noted her supposed masculine qualities, as Lombroso, 
his followers, and the British media did with Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday. The Pall 
Mall Gazette claimed that “her grisly hair and strong features gave her a masculine 
appearance.”**4 The Aberdeen Weekly Journal referred to her as a “unwomanly creature” 
with “unfeminine notoriety.”*°° In Exeter, a newspaper described her as an “extraordinary 
looking creature; a man’s head on a woman’s neck.’°° Fun joked that Michel was a 
“Mary Anne,” a derogatory term for “an effeminate man, or one who takes a female role; 


a homosexual man.”°°’ In Britain, the term was perhaps most notably used in the 1881 


book Sins of the Cities of the Plain; or, Confessions of a Mary-Ann, which explored 
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London’s “sexual underworld,” especially male prostitutes.*°* Therefore, considering Fun 
alluded to prostitution in a joke playing on Michel being “‘a woman of the people,” the 
reference to her being a “Mary-Ann” further suggests Fun was claiming Michel was male 
prostitute in drag.*°? One woman, drawing attention to Michel’s masculine image, 
commented in “The Ladies’ Corner” of The Pall Mall Gazette: 


There is something pathetic as well as grotesque in the sketch of Louise Michel, 
the militant female Socialist leader in France, which a Parisian contemporary has 
just published in its series of Silhouettes Féminines. Personally, the citoyenne 1s 
depicted as less attractive than ever. With a red bony face, overshadowed by 
beetling brows, and surrounded by straight grey hair which falls loosely over the 
shoulders, large eyes in which fierceness and pity are strangely mixed... her black 
dress, like her face, is devoid of le féminin; there is not a single knot of ribbon, not 
one softening lace frill, not a flower or ornament about her to hide to some extent 
the awkwardness of the thin figure.*° 


Thus, Michel, like other anarchists, had her gender and her sex questioned, sometimes in 
malicious jest, other times as a serious observation that often hinted at her criminality. 
For the British public, she too represented the so-called gender crisis. 

Michel’s feminist politics no doubt inspired some of those who questioned her 
gender and sex for Michel did not mince words in her denunciation of patriarchy: 


We women are disgusted, and further villainies only inspire us to act. We jeer a 
little also. We jeer at the incredible sight of big shots, cheap punks, hoods, old 
men, young men, scoundrels—all turned into idiots by accepting as truth a whole 
heap of nonsensical ideas which have dominated the thinking of the human race. 
We jeer at the sight of those male creatures judging women’s intellects by 
weighing the brains of women in their dirty paws. 

...Be reassured, “gentlemen.” We do not need any of your titles to take 
over your functions when it pleases us to do so. Your titles. Bah! We do not want 
rubbish.°°! 
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In 1882, one British newspaper declared that “with Mdlle. Louise Michel at the head of 
the [women’s] movement, it is not surprising that... their war cry, if we may so term it, is 
the high-sounding one of aux armes [to arms].” Using a typical patriarchal trope, the 
paper attributed this to the fact that she was not married and added, “Is there no 
courageous son of la belle France whose patriotism will prevail upon him to lead the 
terrible Louise to the altar, and thus to remove an element of constant discord in the 
country?” It seemed to be a serious concern, however, for when Michel was arrested in 
1883, her tribunal demanded to know why she never had married.*°? Funny Folks 
depicted her using the common man-hater stereotype, with her declaring in one of their 
humor columns, “man is un hommebug. I scorn the race.”*™ Despite the continuous 
harassment over the issue, Michel never married. 

Author Lily Spender captured Michel as a symbol of revolt in her novel Her 
Brother’s Keeper. This well-advertised book was published in 1887, and then serialized 
through the Northampton Mercury in 1888 and again through The Devon and Exeter 
Daily Gazette in 1890.°* Her Brother’s Keeper follows orphaned children of a well-to- 
do family and their attempt to find stability in England. In this book, two of its characters, 
the orphaned Ursula Campion and a local elite, Sir Thomas, discuss Michel: 


“Oh, I have nerve enough for anything,” answered Ursula, bracing herself for 
utterance, and beginning to enlarge upon ideas which jarred upon Sir Thomas, 
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making no secret of her new theory that great possessions were accumulated 

wrongs, and that money should be utilized for fertilizing all the soil instead of 

being confined as it was at present to a few. 

“T can tell you,” she cried, “that there is a good deal in your free England 
that is superstitious, degraded, and enslaved; yet you have your workhouses. 
Louise Michel thought a good deal when she came to England of your providing a 
shelter for the poor in their old age, but she did not know that the deserving poor 
avoided it and hated it as much as they hate a prison.” 

It was too much for Sir Thomas. He turned on his heel and left her with a 
freezing bow. It was bad enough to have suspicions that Miss Campion had 
refused the suit of his own son, who was a hundred times too good for her; but 
that a young girl should mention glibly such a name as that of Louise Michel, and 
should not know it was revolting as coming from her lips [emphasis in 
original].°© 

Michel was not only “revolting” to a member of the upper class, but Michel’s influence 
seems to have played a part in Ursula Campion turning down a marriage offer from a 
member of the elite. Spender’s work depicted Michel as an instigator of the rebel body, a 
woman’s revolt against patriarchy. 

In addition, the British media often mentioned three things in regard to Michel: 
the opinion that she was old and ugly, her black attire, and her love of cats (and 
sometimes rats). In 1883, Judy: The Conservative Comic simply described her as “ugly 
and old,” while John Bull wrote that her “appearance, by the way, is said to be the reverse 
of prepossessing” and noted that she is “half a century old.”3°’ The Aberdeen Weekly 
Journal asserted that she was a “haggard and miserable wretch.”>°* In 1892, The 
Illustrated Times reported that she had a “fine, fierce, ugly, but not uninteresting face,” 


and The Graphic informed their readers that at one of her lectures, “her hawk eyes, the 


curving fingers, her eager, ugly face, thrust out at” them and that they had to suffer 
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through “her harsh voice.’°® The Western Times announced, “There was something 
indescribably weird and uncanny about the ‘citizeness’ which attracted the attention of 
many who saw her then for the first time. Time has not dealt kindly with Louise. Her hair 
is grey and straggling, her figure unnaturally spare, while her cheeks look painfully 
hollow.”3”° The Birmingham Daily Post declared her “shrieks and bedlamite gestures” 
created a “mixture of the ludicrous and the terrible” and that her “oratorical delivery” had 
an “impassioned evil.”>”! In 1895, The Leeds Times asserted that “she was never 
handsome” and that “her voice was harsh.’””>”* The British media, whether intentionally or 
not, had portrayed Michel as essentially an old hag, reminiscent of the early modern 
witch. 

In regard to her clothing, Michel often wore black on purpose as a symbol of 
mourning for the Commune. The British media rarely failed to mention her black 
clothing, while almost never explaining its significance. The notable mentions included 
The Pall Mall Gazette in 1883, which described her as “dressed in black. To her bonnet 
was attached a long black veil.”?”? In the same year, a writer for Fun found her “quite as 
black as she has been painted.”*”4 In 1896, The Yorkshire Evening Post shared that 
“Louise Michel lives in a room.... In the room are a parrot, a cat, and a half-blind dog. 


Her hair is getting very grey and her figure is bent. She wears nothing but black.”?”> This 
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symbolism would have likely elicited some jests as to her being a witch, especially with 
the last article’s description resembling a witch living with her animal familiars. 

The Yorkshire Evening Post was not the only publication to focus on Michel’s 
love for animals. While Michel was in prison in 1886, a popular article reported that 
Michel was allowed to bring four of her cats to prison and, once in prison, she began to 
feed and befriend the rats around her cell.*”° The humor periodical Little Folks reminded 
the British public of this in 1896, titling the small article, “There’s Money in Rats.”3”” 
One newspaper, while sparing Michel and only describing her as “very plain,” had not 
spared her cat, calling it “an ugly beast.”3”8 

The combination of these aspects is the stereotypical depiction of a witch. The 
witch was old, ugly, and poor; she wore black and had animal familiars. A composite of 
the British media’s depictions of Michel resembled such an image. The British media 
commonly depicted Michel as being “old and ugly,” dressed in black clothing that was in 
poor condition (reminiscent of the witch-as-a-beggar image). This image was not lost on 
some contemporaries. It is worth noting how one U.S. visitor to London perceived her: 

She always occupied wretched lodgings, piled up with disordered heaps of rickety 

furniture, books, music, magazines and cooking utensils, while her dress was that 

of a beggar. Domesticity was not one of her attributes. An American who visited 
her in her squalid surroundings a few years ago gave this pen picture of the “Red 

Nun,” as the Parisians called her, and her unconventional manners: “I was 


ushered,” he said, “into a room poorly furnished and in indescribable confusion 
and disorder. All at once, a side door opened, and Louise Michel literally flew 
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into my presence, clad only in a woman’s innermost garment and a petticoat. Tall, 
gaunt, with high cheek bones, big mouth and massive chin, she was never 
handsome, and now with her dishevelled [sic] iron gray hair flying about in all 
directions, her prominent and haggard features, her unwashed linen and the 
petticoat torn in a hundred places, she more resembled a witch or sorceress of the 
dark ages than a civilized being of this enlightened period.”>”” 
Thus, it is not surprising that parts of the British media would have capitalized on such an 
image. 
The conservative British media directly depicted Michel as a witch in a few cases. 
In 1886, Judy: The Conservative Comic wrote that “admirers of Louise Michel, the red 
republican and petroleuse, say: ‘Had she lived in ancient times, she would have been 
canonized as a saint.’ We think it is more probable she would have been popped into a 
vessel containing boiling oil.”3°° Being boiled alive in oil was understood as being a 
punishment for witches, as one contemporary explained in the London Examiner: “Tt 
having been decided that there were fifteen witches, the next question was how to kill 
them and which one to take first. Our ancestors always preferred burning in these cases, 
though undoubtedly the Church had a weakness for boiling in oil.”38! In 1892, Judy: The 
Conservative Comic again alluded to Michel as being a witch, writing that Michel was “a 
very unamiable enthusiast,” continuing on to explain: 
In the Middle Ages they understood how to treat enthusiasts. Sometimes the 
Inquisition got hold of them, and thumbscrewed them and racked them. 
Sometimes, more especially if they consorted much with cats, they would be 


accused of witchcraft, and either ducked in horse-ponds or burnt at stakes 
according to the gravity of their offence.**? 
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Notice how Michel’s love of cats is specifically mentioned as signifying her as being a 
witch. The conservative British media used the image of the witch to undermine Michel’s 
politics, hoping to cast Michel as an insane woman not worth the consideration of the 
public. 

At times, the media’s depiction of Michel as a witch may not have been 
intentional. In 1885, a political commentator referenced Michel’s participation in the 
1883 Paris riot, writing, “Louise Michel was set on to march through Paris with a black 
apron on a broomstick to prove that le peril était a gauche.”>*? The commentator recalled 
how Michel had literally hoisted a black apron on a broomstick to create a makeshift 
black flag while leading a march through the streets. For those unaware of the details of 
Michel’s actions during the 1883 riot, another interpretation was quite possible for 
readers: Michel marched through Paris wearing a black apron and riding a broomstick. 
With the mass of negative depictions of Michel that the British media had produced 
between 1880 and 1885, it is possible a reader interpreted the political commentator’s 
line in that manner. 

Thus, the British media ascribed many of the tropes discussed to Louise Michel 
either as intentional observations or as a way to undermine her political efforts. Yet, 
Michel remained undeterred in her political activities. As she said upon her arrival in 
London in 1890 after fleeing French persecution, “I was never insane, but indignant and 
furious.””**4 And the British state recognized that fury as a threat, as many newspapers 


noted how Louise Michel was “shadowed everywhere she goes... under police 
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surveillance.”°®> She was the “brute existent,” the culmination of the anarchist threat, that 


the British sought to define themselves against. 
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CONCLUSION 


In Europe, the anarchist movement quickly declined as states across Europe, 
North America, South America, and Asia heavily suppressed anarchists through red 
scare-generated panics throughout the 1917-1925 period. The Bolshevik Revolution also 
shifted public understandings of socialist politics to favor Marxist-Leninists, resulting in 
further marginalization for the anarchists. Some anarchists became disillusioned with the 
unfolding of events in the USSR, dropping out of the movement and radical politics 
altogether. 

The USSR, as it turned out, did not produce the social upheaval anarchists sought. 
Rather, the USSR was widely conservative—Stalin criminalized homosexuality in 1933 
and abortion in 1936. Despite relative advances for women, it remained thoroughly 
patriarchal with party heads remaining almost entirely ethnic Russian men. The USSR 
maintained strict views on family structures, especially when encouraging population 
growth to meet the demands of the five-year plans. Economically, as Hillel Ticktin has 
shown, the USSR was a compromise with capitalism.**° Workers never achieved power, 
and the economy transitioned back to capitalism with relative ease once the USSR 
collapsed. Subsequently, the anarchist movement reemerged again as an alternative to 
what some leftists perceived as the mass failure of Soviet politics, quickly finding ground 
in the social upheaval that marked the late 1960s. 

In 1973, British historian Eric Hobsbawm wrote that “the revival of interest in 


anarchism today seems so unexpected, surprising and — if I am to speak frankly — 
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unjustified.” He elaborated that “in brief, the main appeal of anarchism was emotional 
and not intellectual” and that its theory was primitive.**’ In viewing the trajectory of how 
the British media represented anarchism, I find it hard not to connect his assessment to 
the tropes presented in this thesis. His charge that anarchism is “emotional” conjures up 
the image of hysteria; primitiveness summons the specter of Lombroso and his theories 
on atavism. 

Yet, in the past few decades, the anarchist movement has only continued to gain 
ground. Curiously, John Merriman claims in The Dynamite Club that “a historian once 
said that it ‘is bitter hard to write the history of remainders.’ This is certainly the problem 
facing any chronicler of anarchism, a philosophy that today has very few followers 
indeed.”*** While “few” is subjective, the anarchist movement has been growing steadily 
since the 1980s in the US and in France, both where Merriman lives and in his region of 
interest respectively. The media noted anarchists for their prominent roles in various 
moments of unrest, two examples being the 1999 Seattle anti- World Trade Organization 
protests and the 2005 and 2006 widespread protests in France.*®’ Moreover, during the 
unrest in France, the Comité invisible (The Invisible Committee) published 


L insurrection qui vient (The Coming Insurrection), which was translated into English 
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and published in the US. The book became the number one best seller on Amazon in 
2009 following Glenn Beck’s televised segment on it, in which he told three million 
viewers, “it calls for violent revolution. An anonymous group from France, of all places, 
called the Invisible Committee, penned it. They want to bring down capitalism and the 
Western way of life.”°”° 

Ten years later, the anarchist movement has not only increased numerically, but 
become a daily topic in the United States. Following a white supremacist rally in 
Charlottesville, Virginia in 2017, the public has prominently discussed anarchism as a 
component of the anti-fascist movement (commonly referred to as “antifa”). Teen Vogue, 
a sibling publication of Vogue that averages 5 to 6 million online visitors month to 
month, published an introduction article to anarchism explaining its views and 
practices.*”! While it was possible for John Merriman to have been unaware of 
anarchism’s resurgence in 2009, it seems hardly the case now. 

And, with the rise of anarchism, so too has there been a rise in news sources 
depicting it with negative narratives. As was the case in Britain between 1870 and 1920, 
the negative depiction of anarchists spans both liberal and conservative media, although 
the latter is more prone to sensationalism. While liberal news sources in Britain tend to be 
relatively more factual, they continue to skew the image of the anarchist movement by 
mostly reporting on perceived anarchist violence and terrorism (one exception is The 
Guardian, which offers a balance of positive and negative articles on anarchists). The 


Independent, for example, published an article in 2009 that echoed the argument of James 
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Gelvin. The article discussed The Enemy Within, a documentary by Joe Bullman, which 
attempted to connect anarchist terrorism directly to Islamic terrorism. The article only 
referenced anarchist terrorists, such as Emile Henry (citing John Merriman) and Johann 
Most. While the author does note differences between the movements, the article 
discussed terrorism as if it were central to the anarchist movement rather than only 
consisting of a small number of practitioners, a problem Richard Jensen raises in The 
Battle Against Anarchist Terrorism. Like Merriman, the author talks about the anarchist 
movement with an air of finality—although he argued the movement collapsed because 
of reforms—which might have surprised readers of The Independent as it began to report 
more frequently on the anarchist movement throughout the last decade.°”” 

While The Independent mostly covers alleged anarchist terrorism, even its more 
neutral articles lean towards sensationalism. When the British anarchist group 
Autonomous Nation of Anarchist Libertarians (ANAL) occupied an uninhabited £15 
million mansion in London with aims of turning it into a homeless shelter and community 
center in 2017, the article largely neglected the community efforts for more sensational 
aspects of the event. The article focused on the anarchists’ provocative rhetoric, such as 
how they said, “if it would disgust the wealthy, you’re welcome here.” Another 
significant portion of the article covered how alleged hacker Lauri Love, “who faces up 


to 99 years in prison if extradited to the US,” had reportedly been on the premises at one 
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point. Yet, the article does not elaborate on the community organizing that was planned 
in the occupied space.*” 

While no longer widespread in the liberal press, the tropes discussed in this thesis 
are still prevalent in conservative news sources. For example, in the lead up to Prince 
William’s marriage to Kate Middleton in 2011, the popular news outlet The Sun 
published an article titled “Anarchists target Wills [sic] and Kate” on their website. The 
article explained how “hate-filled anarchists are plotting to wreck William and Kate’s 
royal wedding.” The journalist purported to have details of a plan that centered around 
“leading anarchist Chris Knight,” a “key figure in a shadowy organisation called Network 
X.” The plot supposedly involved “thousands” hijacking “an official [Trades Union 
Congress] demonstration in central London on March 26, storming police stations, Army 
barracks and Government buildings.” The journalist connected these plans to another 
apparent outrage: “astonishingly, a group of prostitutes are also planning a NUDE demo 
on April 29. The International Union of Sex Workers and the Sexual Freedom Coalition 
plan to form a human chain blocking a key road on the day — wearing only their 
balaclavas [emphasis in original].”*"* The article employs three tropes: the anarchists 
have one “shadowy” director, their alleged to have the ability to cause mass destruction, 
and the anarchists are implied to influence perceived immorality in women. 

In addition, conservative news sources still attempt to link alleged anarchist 


incidents to political opposition. The Sun and the Daily Mail both published articles that 
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claim alleged anarchist actions and organizations were linked to the Labour Party, 
although they use several terms (Marxist, leftist, etc.) interchangeably.*”> The Daily Mail 
also published an article by author Ed Klein who claims that anarchists were being used 
by ISIS and Al-Qaeda to destabilize the United States, oppose Donald Trump’s 
presidency, and protest the G20 summits. Klein alleged that the FBI found that 
“Americans who are determined to commit violence against the U.S. makes them 
potentially very useful to radical Islam” and that “before he was fired as director of the 
FBI, James Comey collected intelligence on the connections between Middle Eastern 
jihadis, European radicals, and the American anarchists who are part of the anti-Trump 
‘resistance’ movement.”*”° In the United States over the past few years, a popular anti- 
Semitic accusation of the far-right has been alleging that George Soros, a Jewish 
billionaire, has been funding and training anarchists (among a host of other left-wing 
groups).°”” 

The tropes that claim anarchists are lazy while living a lavish life are also still 
prevalent. The Daily Mail, in an article describing how Ian Bone of the UK anarchist 
group Class War protested an upper-class private school, repeatedly sought to infer Bone 


does not work and has lived a lavish life by exploiting unemployment benefits. The 
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article claims Bone was a “free-loading anarchist” who had “lived off benefits all this 
[sic] life.” To explain Bone’s motives, the authors alleged that Bone’s hatred of the rich 
“stems from his childhood,” in which “his father was butler to Sir Gerald Coke, grandson 
of the Earl of Leicester” whose children teased him (somewhat resembling The North- 
Eastern Daily Gazette explanation of Louise Michel’s hatred for the elite). Moreover, 
they claim Bone lives in a “£330,000 home with the mortgage paid off” that belongs to 
his partner.°”° 

The tropes persist outside the UK as well. A striking example is the 2013 US- 
developed video game BioShock Infinite, which sold about 11 million units world-wide 
(topping video games sales charts in the UK as well).*?” Set in 1912, the game’s story 
follows an ex-Pinkerton detective as he tracks down a missing person in an alternate 
history where technology has advanced significantly. The protagonist must navigate a 
flying city that erupts into armed conflict between the white nationalist elite and the Vox 
Populi, an anarchist movement. The Vox Populi is (unsurprisingly) led by one figure— 
Daisy Fitzroy, a black woman who is a thinly veiled caricature of the Afro-Latina 
anarchist Lucy Parsons (c. 1853-1942). 

Similar to how the media depicted Lucy Parsons, the game makes Fitzroy the 


main leader of the movement, who leads the lower classes to mass murder. The game 
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takes this notion further, however, having Fitzroy utilize child soldiers in her attempt to 
massacre the elites of the city. When the player has their final showdown with Fitzroy, 
she cinematically shoots a member of the elite and then smears his blood over her face. 
Grabbing his nearby child, she explains her obsession with killing the children of the 
elite, using a metaphor about grass that figures children as the roots that must be torn out. 
Before she can murder the child, an ally of the player stabs her in the back.* 

The game’s depiction of Fitzroy reflects the fears that anarchist women were both 
the cause of the anarchist movement and its most violent members. She is an assertive, 
bloodthirsty woman who utilizes children as soldiers, seeks to murder the children of the 
elite, and even smears blood on her body to intimidate her enemies. What is also 
significant is that Fitzroy is not just a mindlessly made videogame villain. As the game 
creator, Ken Levine, said in an interview with The Telegraph about the political content 
of the BioShock series: 

We wanted to tell the story of a world where there are very imperfect creatures 

under the rigours of this ideology, and what would actually happen. To me, it’s a 

good way to express that doubt I have about ideologies. To set the bar where that 

ideology really has the opportunity to flourish, and see what happens.... And I 

mean, Columbia and Rapture [the fictional settings of the BioShock games] aren’t 

exactly one hundred percent realistic, but I try to fill these worlds with non- 
fantasy people.*?! 
Thus, Daisy Fitzroy represents a sincere attempt to understand anarchism and depict how 
such a movement would unfold. Stereotypes about anarchism are so widespread that 


those creating widely consumed media content, such as Ken Levine, believe these tropes 


are sincere representations of the movement. 





400 BioShock: Infinite, developed by Irrational Games (2013, Cambridge, MA), multiple formats. 
40! Lewis Denby, “BioShock Infinite Interview - Ken Levine,” The Telegraph, November 3, 2011, 
https://www.telegraph.co.uk/technology/video-games/8865074/BioShock-Infinite-interview-Ken- 
Levine.html 
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Thus, with the reemergence of the anarchist movement, it will be important to 
study how the media continues to depict the movement. Further research is recommended 
to understand how earlier stereotypes continue to influence media and political 
stereotypes. Many of the present-day depictions of anarchists utilize tropes, both related 
to and independent of the terrorist image, that were prominent a century ago when 
liberals and conservatives alike skewed our understanding of this movement by 
leveraging fears and political agendas which did not reflect the true underlying political 


aims and motivations of the cause. 
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